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A ROUNDELAY FOR MARCH. 


BY HULBERT FOOTNER. 





In March there comes a day, a day, 
When Winter mounts and rides away ; 


(God speed thee hence, Sir Winter.) 


The Waters are again alive, 
The doughty little Birds arrive; 
(Pray turn not, Master Winter.) 


'Tis time for Youth to sing, to sing, 
And lightly on the soft Earth spring; 
(Beseech thee haste, Dame Flora.) 


And to the good warm Sua who charms 
The bitter airs, upfling his arms; 
(Haste, haste thee, beauteous Flora.) 
—The Outlook. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The following telegram has been re- 
ceived, dated March 17: ‘Rejoice with us. 
Arizona joins her Rocky Mountain sisters. 
Legislature honors our women with bal- 
lot, and adds another star to woman- 
hood’s galaxy.”’ 

a ee 


This is joyful news, but it must be re- 
membered that Gov. Brodie has not yet 
signed the bill, making it a law. He is 
flooded with telegrams from all over the 
country, for and against. The women 
advocates base their hope of favorable 
action on the fact that the bill passed 
both houses by a two-thirds vote. 





Mr. and Miss Blackwell, with a group 
of Massachusetts delegates, have gone to 





New Orleans for the National American 
Woman Suffrage Convention. 





To-day at 3 P. M., Mrs. Frederic Schoff, | 
president of the National Congress of 
Mothers, will hold a conference as the 
guest of the Mothers and Fathers’ Club of 
Boston, in the New Century Building, 177 
Huntington Avenue. To this conference 
are invited the teachers of Boston and | 
vicinity, representatives from the mothers’ | 
clubs in the churches, and all interested in 
promoting the coéperation of parents and | 
teachers in the training and education of 
children. Mrs. Schoff will address the 
conference on the importance of establish- 
ing parents’ clubs in the higher grades of 
the public schools, and will also give some 
account of her successful efforts in get- 
ting laws passed by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania which protect youthful of- 
fenders. The Juvenile Court law in Penn- 
sylvania was declared unconstitutional a 
few weeks ago. It had been in operation 
twenty months with good results. Bills 
were introduced in the Legislature to 
remedy the defects in the old law and 
their progress has been anxiously watched 
by all concerned in the welfare of delin- 
quent children. 








A child-labor bill passed by the Texas 
Legislature has been signed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was opposed by the cotton mill 
men on the ground that children under 
twelve years of age are necessary for car- 
rying on their business, 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, president of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, is giving a course of four lectures 
in the Arlington Street Church vestry. In 
her lecture last Monday, Mrs. Mead em- 
phasized the need of higher ideals of pa- 
triotism. The true patriot fights present 
evils, and is not content merely to admire 
the patriotism of his forefathers. Patriot- 
ism demands daily service of country. The 
petitioners at the Legislature for schools 
for the adult blind, for protection of the 
civil service, for caucus reform did patri- 
otic service. The authors of ‘‘Americans 
in Process’’ are the kind of patriots that 
the country needs. Patriotism should 
never be taught as having any necessary 
connection with killing. Nine-tenths of 
the time patriotism has nothing to do 
with war. The work best fitted to patri- 
otic women is carrying on good citizen- 
ship clubs among young citizens. The 
next Monday’s lecture will be on ‘‘War 
and Armed Peace.”’ 


> 





The Pennsylvania Legislature has 
passed a bill providing that all women 
who served not less than three months as 
army nurses during the Civil War shall be 
eligible to a pension of $12 per month 
from the State. Also one making women 
eligible to the office of commissioner to 
take acknowledgment of deeds and instru- 
ments of writing under seal. 





The Springfield Republican of March 18 
says: “‘A permanent woman suffrage 
movement for Springfield is one of the 
possibilities of the immediate future. 
Though this city has never been especial- 
ly enthusiastic for the cause, it is felt that 
something can be done here to help it 
along. An interesting speaker, Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park of Boston, was in Springfield 
yesterday, and gave a thoughtful address 
at the home of Mrs. Harry G. Chapin, of 
353 Maple Street. About forty gathered 
there and heard the arguments for woman 
suffrage advanced. The plan is now to 
have a permanent committee chosen to in- 
crease the interest in woman suffrage and 
to plan at least one meeting in the city, 
when some prominent speaker would have 
an opportunity to present the idea. The 
meeting will be held at an early date, 
when it is expected more definite arrange- 
ments will be made.”’ 


OO" 





Colorado women are rejoicing because 
the juvenile delinquency bills have te- 
come laws. The bills were carefully pre- 
pared by Judge Lindsey, who, as judge of 
the Juvenile Court at Denver, has been 
remarkably successful in guiding way- 
ward boys toward upright manhood. The 
bills include, under the head of delin- 
quent children, any child 16 years of age 
or under who violates any law of the 
State, or any city or village ordinance, 
who is incorrigible or associates with 
thieves or immoral persons, or who is 





growing up in idlevess, or visits or pat- 


ronizes houses of il!-repute, policy shops, 
saloons, and pool rooms. County couits 
are given jurisdiction, and a penalty is 
provided for persons who cause or con- 
tribute to the delinquency of a child. 
Comyulsory education of children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen in all school 
districts is required. These measures 
were endorsed by the humane societies, 


| charity organizations, and women’s clubs 


throughout the State. 





In Pearson’s Monthly for April, now 
out, is to be found the first of a series of 
articles by Senorita Carolina Huidobro, 
on ‘Some Representative and Progressive 
Women of Spanish America,” 
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NO FORTNIGHTLY. 

On account of unavoidable disorder at- 
tendant on the transition period, and the 
absence of members at New Orleans, there 
will be no Fortnightly next Tuesday, 
March 24. 
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TWO LITTLE PLAYS IN BROOKLINE. 


There is a passage in one of Bernard 
Shaw’s clever comedies in which a woman 
who has held unsbaken for the eighteen 
years of her absence in Madeira a cer- 
tain doctrine of philosophical Radicalism 
comes home, and is told by an old fellow- 
adherent of the faith that there is only 
one place left in England where her opin- 
ions would still pass as advanced. Scorn- 
fully unconvinced of this, she says she 
supposes he means the church. ‘‘No,”’ 
he replies, ‘‘the theatre.’’ The Brookline 
Equal Suffrage Association made what 
might be called a successful attempt on 
Monday evening to show the stage, at 
least the amateur stage, capable of being 
a leader rather than a laggard in modern 
thought. The amateur’s audience is al- 
ways in close touch with him, and the 
brilliant company which assembled at 
Whitney Hall to see the farce, ‘A Choice 
of Evils,’’ and the comedietta, ‘*On Equal 
Terms,” were no exception. Well-dressed 
and good-humored, they sat in a hall 
which was not only cheerfully bright, but 
really beautiful, and with quickly respon- 
sive laughter emphasized the points in 
the two plays. These were both by Mr. 
G. H. Page, the period of the farce being 
the hour before the dawn of the Day of 
Allowances, that of the comedietta, shall 
we say, of high noon. They were pre- 
sented with a smoothness of movement 
and lightness of touch seldom seen among 
amateurs, and did justice to the admira- 
ble stage management of Mrs. Barton 
Jenks, who contrived, as well, to play 
with spirit the part of the not-to-be- 
crushed daughter of the old-fashioned do- 
mestic tyrant in the first piece. The 
hoarse sea-voice of the Captain Walker of 
Mr. George Glidden and the make-up of 
the crushed and faded mother (Miss Amy 
V. Beale), and that of the ten-dollar-a- 
week clerk (Mr. H. W. Gardner), are 
worthy of mention. The singing of Miss 
Marguerite Fiske and Miss Grace M. Lock- 
hart, accompanied by Miss Margaret Gor- 
ham, delighted their friends in the house, 
and the music formed a second part of 
the program which had for its final divi- 
sion the comedietta, ‘On Equal Terms,”’ 
the future naturally being given a more 
ambitious exemplification than the absurd 
past. There was such admirable acting 
by Mrs. Pitman, Mrs. Shaw, and Mrs, 
Glidden as the bachelor maids, and by 
Mr. J. C. Abbott, Mr. A. H. Sawyer, Mr. 
G. B. Glidden, Mr. H. W. Gardner, and 
Mr. L. B. Hammond, that it seems hardly 
fair to particularize, for perbaps the life 
and fun in the lines of Roxana (Mrs. Glid- 
den) helped her to keep the audience con- 
stantly amused; but a word should be 
said for Mr. Hammond’s Jewish rent col- 
lector, since he made much of a very 
small part. There was plenty of applause 
and laughter all through the clever little 
play, and Mr. Page should be congratulat- 
ed upon a production of his work which 
must, incidentally, have added a guodly 
sum to the funds of the Brookline Equal 
Suffrage Association. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


The plays, while intended to have a part 
in the propagandism of the cause which 
the Brookline Equal Suffrage Association 
has at heart, yet escaped being preachy 
for a single moment, and were indeed bril- 
liant and most entertaining. The first 
was devoted to the illustration of the po- 
sition of a young woman with a spiritless 
mother and a stingy father, and the con- 
ventional escape from such conditions at 
home (though ‘God Bless Our Home”’ in 
needlework hangs above the parlor door- 
way) in the first marriage, however unde- 


sirable or distasteful, that she can accom- | 
plish. 

The comedietta, “‘On Equal Terms,”’ is 
much the more important of the two 
pieces as a work of art. It really has the 
possibilities of a public performance any- 
where as an amusing and ingenious com- 
edy of contemporary manners and morals. 
Three bachelor girls are attempting to 
keep house together and devote them- 
selves to their respective ‘‘careers,’’ one 
as a doctor of medicine, one as a soprano, 
and the third as a school-teacher, though 
the play starts with the last named tired 
of that particular career. To them enter 
three suitors who ply their cases in their 
respective and characteristic styles with 
the assistance of the financial crisis in 
which the bachelor girls’ apartment finds 
itself; and yet the girls contrive before 
capitulation to extract pledges from their 
future husbands that they shall continue 
to develop their careers after marriage. 
All the incidents are probable, the dia- 
logue is both natural and witty, and the 
literary quality of the whole is distinctly 
high and creditable. 

Mr. Page has kindly consented to the 
free use of these plays by any one desir- 
ing to present them. 
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AGAINST VIVISECTION. 


A hearing was given on March 16 by the 
Massachusetts Legislative Committee on 
Probate and Chancery relative to vivisec- 
tion. The bill under consideration pro- 
vides that experiments of a nature to 
cause pain to an animal shall only be per- 
formed under the authority of the faculty 
of a college and in a building registered 
for such purpose; that the animal must 
be under the influence of a general anws- 
thetic during the whole course of the ex- 
periment, and be killed before recovering 
from the effects of the anesthetic if the 
pain is likely to continue, or if any seri- 
ous injury has been inflicted. 

Among those who spoke in behalf of 
the bill were Dist ict Attorney Asa P, 
French, Dr. Clifton P. Wing of Jamaica 
Plain, a graduate of the Harvard Medical 
School] an Edward H. Clement, editor of 
the Boston Transcript. Mr. French read 
a letter from Mrs, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward, in which many examples were 
cited of the cruelties attendant upon un- 
regulated vivisection. In behalf of ‘one 
of the youngest of the great moral cru- 
sades,’’ Mrs. Ward wrote in part: 

‘That the current of thought to-day is 
setting powerfully in the direction of 
sympathy for dumb animals. all of us who 
think have discovered. Never has litera- 
ture been so alive with it. Never has the 
press been so alert with it. Never has 
philanthropy so quivered with it. Never 
has popular interest so leaned toit. The 
bill which we bring before you is one of 
the natural, one of the inevitable products 
of thetime. ... 

‘Moral revolutions which have over- 
turned society have begun with less con- 
secration and less determination than are 
now massed, the world over, about this 
piteous cause. 

“Great passions may be classified as 
divine, human and inhuman; in the case 
of this movement, you have two of the 
three against one, the divine and the hu- 
man against the inhuman—and the alli- 
ance is strong. I doubt if there is a large 
cause stirring society to-day which could 
more easily command its martyrs. One 
English physician who gave himself to it 
perished of the sleeplessness which the 
study of the subject brought upon him. 
You have to deal with subtle and power. 
ful forces—spiritual legions that may be 
invisible to you to-day. But like the 
dead in the story, who drove the living 
out of the city, because they ‘had for- 
gotten the true significance of life’— 
these forces will overwhelm you to-mor- 
row. 

“The Legislature of Massachusetts will 
enact a law to restrict the practice of 
vivisection—if not this, then perhaps one 
so much more stringent than this, that if 
I were a vivisectionist I should further 
this bill in self-defence by every means in 
my power. 

‘For this is an historic question. It 
will never be answered till it is answered 
right, and who answers it will be remem- 
bered. It cannot be overlooked, it cannot 
be understood, it cannot be evaded. This 
movement has powerful friends, and it 
has more powerful human instincts be- 
hind it. Perhaps it has fewer deserters 
than any great moral enthusiasm now fly- 
ing the colors of God; it may be said that 
it commands more persistent devotion, 
more consecrated passion, more inarticu- 
late popular sympathy than any question 
which the law-makers of this Common- 
wealth will be called upon to consider for 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss EtuHe.t M. SmytTuHe's opera, ‘Der 
Wald,” was first produced in this country 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
week, 


LApY MARY MILBANKE, Byron’s great- 
granddaughter, is to make a first appear- 
ance as an author in a book of verses 
called ‘‘Fair Children.” 


Mrs, NeLLy HAuu Roor of Chicago, 
in her talk before the New England Wom- 
en’s Press Association last Wednesday, 
treated of woman's financial independ- 
ence and its connection with her place as 
a homemaker. 


Mrs, MArRy A. LIVERMORE will lecture 
at No. 6 Marlboro’ Street on Sunday after- 
noon at 2.30 P. M., under the auspices of 
the Boston Political Equality Club. Her 
subject will be ‘‘A Dream of To-morrow.”’ 
All friends are cordially invited. 


THE COUNTESS DE SPOTTISWOOD-MACK- 
IN, formerly Miss Britton, of St. Louis, 
has received the Alphonse XIII medal, 
which was struck in commemoration of 
the young king’s coronation last May, and 
is theonly Americaa thus singled out, 


Mrs, Apple NorRtTHAM FIELDS speaks 
at the penitentiary in Mexico City every 
Sunday morning. She deals principally 
with physiology and hygiene ia its rela- 
tion to alcohol and nare: tics. The Mexi- 
can government coéperates with Mrs. 
Fields in every way. 


HARRIET A. NASH, author of ‘*Polly’s 
Secret,’’ is one of Maine’s short story 
writers, having written extensively for the 
New England and McClure’s Magazine, 
the Youth's Companion and other period- 
icals. Miss Nash is a business woman 
also, being treasurer of the Skowhegan 
(Me.) Electric Light Co. 


Miss MARY M, ADAMSON has been ap- 
pointed by the government of Cape Colony 
Inspector of Kindergarten in their schools, 
Miss Adamson has been for some time 
favorably known as a writer of children’s 
songs. She has the further qualification 
of having been a successful student in the 
Church of Scotland Training College, and 
has had the practical experience of an 
elementary school. 


Miss Mary A. MEADE, who died recent- 
ly in Brooklyn, N. Y., was a member of 
the firm of Meade Brothers, who conduct- 
ed astudio in New York before the Civil 
War. Charles R. Meade and Henry W. 
Meade learned the art of making daguerre- 
otypes from Daguerre himself, and in 
turn taught their sister, who was one of 
the most active partners in the business. 
The first named brother made the only 
photograph ever taken of Daguerre him- 
self, itis said. It is now in the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington. 


Mrs. R. GRAHAM FRosT has been ap- 
pointed manager of the woman’s depart- 
ment of a trust association of St. Louis, 
Mo., being one of the few women to hold 
a position on the regular staff of a bank 
in this country. The institution was 
dealing with about six thousand women, 
and made the new departure in the inter- 
est of this branch of its work. If the 
business increases sufficiently to demand 
it, more women will be put on under 
Mrs. Frost. 


Miss MAry R. LAWRENCE, nearly forty 
years a teacher and vice principal in the 
Newark, N. J., public schools, has missed 
a pension by a few days. Not long ago 
she tendered her resignation and retired. 
Since then she has learned that the Legis- 
lature has decided to pass a bill pension- 
ing on half pay all teachers in the service 
forty years. Miss Lawrence would have 
been entitled to $500 a year for the rest of 
her life. Friends of Miss Lawrence are 
now trying to have her reinstated, and it 
is believed they will succeed. 


Miss Nettie C, PETTERSON has been 
selected by the Civil Service Commission 
to go to the cities of the far West to hold 
the examinations of candidates for the 
eligible lists. The conduct of distant ex- 
aminations has always been considered a 
desirable billet, as it means not only per- 
sonal honor, but travel and per diem com- 
pensation. Miss Petterson is the first 
woman to be assigned to this responsible 
duty. She will visit St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Topeka, Denver, San Francisco and 
points in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
Southwesterners in Washington prophecy 
that the tour will be a great success, as 
the people of the country through which 
she will pass like to see the capacity of 








the next fifty years,’’ 


women recognized. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Seventy seniors have applied to the 
teachers’ registry of Wellesley College for 
positions. For those who believe that 
the profession of teaching is overcrowded, 
favorable indications are found in the 
readiness of college students to take up 
other kinds of work, and in the frequency 
with which various kinds of training in- 
cidentally gained during the college 
course - editorial, clerical or executive— 
are put forward by way ofequipment. A 
similar sign of promise is in the number 
of graduates who, on leaving college, take 
up the study of domestic science or house 
management. One graduate writes that 
she has been conducting a lunch room for 
the students of a large university. 

Miss Edith Kane, LL. B., a former stu- 
dent of Alexandra College, Dublin, has 
been appointed Lecturcr urder the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Union of Ireland. 


Miss Edith Deacon, B. A., who went 
out to Africa under the British Women’s 
Emigration Association, is now Mathemat- 
ical Mistress at St. Mary’s College, near 
Johannesburg, where there are about 200 
students. 

The class in rural sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in the current college 
year has covered the social agricultural 
problem in a comprehensive way. First, 
it studied something about the business 
of farming, its importance as an industry, 
its relation to other industries, the extent 
to which it is progressing, the regions of 
the country in which it is the most flour- 
ishing. Then it took up the movement of 
population from the farms to the cities, 
and tried to show the causes and results 
of this movement. It studied the social 
conditions of farmers, the relative amount 
of illiteracy, crime, and insanity in the 
country and in the city, and so forth. 
Then it studied the things that are making 
for rural progress, such as good roads, 
free rural delivery, electric lines, rural 
telephones, the rural schools, agricultural 
colleges, farmers’ institutes, the experi- 
ment station, the department of agricul- 
ture, the Grange, farmers’ clubs, the 
country church, and so on. 

Margaret E. Maltby, Ph. D., has just 
been appointed adjunct professor of phys- 
ics in Barnard College. Although Barnard 
is solely a college for women, Dr. Maltby 
is the only woman professor at the insti- 
tution at present, and is the second ever 
appointed by the trustees. 

It is announced that the recent gift of a 
million dollars made to Barnard College 
was made by Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank An- 
derson, wife of Abram A. Anderson, @ 
well-known New York artist, and daughter 
of Jeremiah Milbank, who died in New 
York in 1884, leaving ten millions to be 
divided between his daugbter and son. 
This generous gift, the largest ever made 
to the college, will make almost two mil- 
lions that Mr. Milbank’s heirs have made 
to Barnard and Teachers’ College, affiliat- 
ed with it. Mrs, Anderson is said to have 
given away too in the neighborhood of 
three millions for charitable and educa- 
tional purposes during the last dozen 
years. Some years ago Mrs. Anderson 
built a memorial hospital for a small Con- 
necticut town, which badly needed such 
an institution, and the public baths now 
being erected on Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York, by the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, are being built 
out of a gift of $150,000 made by Mrs. 
Anderson to the society for the purpose. 

Helen Keller, the famous deaf, dumb, 
and blind girl who is taking a course of 
study at Radcliffe College, recently ad- 
dressed, through the medium of an at- 
tendant, the Massachusetts Legislative 
Committee on Education, in advocacy of 
manual education of the blind. She said 
in part: 

“It bas been my earnest desire that 
something should be done to help the 
blind to support themselves. It is terri- 
ble to be blind and uneducated, but it is 
worse for the blind who have finished 
their education to be idle. Their very ed- 
ucation becomes a burden because they 
cannot use it.”’ 

Mrs. Ida H. Harper contributed an arti- 
cle to the Independent of March 12 on the 
‘“‘Permanency of Coéducation.’’ She pre- 
sents a convincing array of statistics which 
show that what is claimed to be a reaction 
against coéducation is limited and tempo- 
rary in effect. After showing the extent 
to which coéducation prevails in the ele- 
mentary and public schools, and the atti- 
tude of the colleges toward the system, 
she says: 

“To sum up, then, there are just three 
presidents of coéducational institutions 
who have indicated a desire for a change 
—Drs. Harper of the University of Chica- 
go, Hall of Clark University, and James 





of the Northwestern. Not another one 
can the most rabid opponent bring forth. 
President Angell of Michigan, President 
Northrop of Minnesota, President Draper 
of Illinois, and President Schurman of 
Cornell, each at the head of a university 
of several thousand students, where com- 
plete coéducation has prevailed for over 
thirty years, have within the past year de- 
elared unequivocally for this system, with- 
out a suggestion of modification. Scores 
of other presidents might be quoted to 
the same effect. United States Commis- 
sioner Harris, who has made a more ex- 
haustive study of this question than any 
one living, is an uncompromising advo- 
cate of coéducation.” 





MARTHA WASHINGTON HOTEL. 


Between three and four hundred women 
are now making themselves at home at 
the new Martha Washington Hotel for 
women on East 29th Street, New York. 
They moved in one night, bringing with 
them piles of baggage. ‘‘There were no 
exercises,’’ says the Sun. ‘The women 
walked in and took possession, just as 
calmly as a crowd of drummers or con- 
firmed travellers might. Women of every 
description were there. They included 
professional women, women with their 
hair rolled back from high foreheads, 
women truly frivolous and feminine in 
fluffy sorts of evening frocks, women who 
carried lorgnettes and missed nothing, the 
shyer kind who shrank behind the shelter 
of some potted palm, women from Brook- 
lyn, women from Terre Haute, working 
women and confessed idlers.”’ 





AGAINST CHILD LABOR. 

Mrs. A. O. Granger, president of the 
Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
writes in the Southern Woman, rejoicing 
over the passage of the bills prohibiting 
child labor in Alabama and South Caro- 
lina, She says: 

“Thus are the different States falling 
into line, and the blot of legalized child 
labor will soon, we hope, be erased from 
our country. However, we must remem- 
ber that only eternal vigilance can prevent 
laws from becoming mere dead letters; 
the spirit which has animated those anx- 
ious for such laws must continue to 
quicken all those within reach, so that 
they may be ever on the alert to guard 
against infractions of the law. 

“Now it is Georgia’s turn. May the 
June session of the Legislature pass it!’’ 

In Colorado, child labor is forbidden up 
to the age of fourteen, and we are in- 
formed that since the women have been 
allowed to vote, the law has been much 
better enforced than before. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL NURSES. 

An interesting glimpse of the work of 
the nurses now engaged in the public 
schools of New York City is given in the 
Tribune: 

‘“‘Me mamma wants me to thank yu fer 
showing her how to make me eyes well,’’ 
cried a tot yesterday, leaving the group 
of youngsters absorbed in making chalk 
marks over a very muddy bit of flagging 
in the heart of the lower East Side, to lay 
forcible hold of Miss Rogers of the Henry 
Street Nurses’ Settlement, who was pass- 
ing. ‘‘Me eyes is all well now,’’ the mite 
continued, stretching those organs to their 
widest, “but I guess me little bruvver’s 
eyes is going to be bad. Anyhow, yu’s 
coming back again, ain’t yu?”’ 

Since Miss Rogers began her work in 
the public schools last October, she has 
become an important personage with the 
little people of the lower city streets, and 
the fact that she no longer makes the 
rounds personally, but has now the super- 
vision of the twenty-six nurses on duty, 
in no wise lessens her importance in the 
eyes of her small hero worshippers. 

Fifteen of the twenty-six nurses were 
detailed for duty this week, this increase 
in the force being made possible by the 
appropriation of $30,000 granted the Board 
of Health the first of the year. About ten 
of these work in Brooklyn and the others 
in Manhattan, each visiting four or five 
schools in the course of each school day, 

The schools have been equipped with 
lockers for the supplies needed by the 
purses, and, where there is only the play- 
room to treat the little patients in, screens 
and low chairs have been added. When 
the doctor begins to make his rounds, a 
long line of ‘thalt and maimed and lame 
and blind,’’ so to speak, begins to form on 
the way to the nurse, stationed usually in 
the basement. Fearing possible abuse of 
the privilege, physicians have been forbid- 
den to prescribe for any ailments encoun- 
tered in the performance of their public 
school duties. At first they could do no 
more than send children home or to the 
dispensary. Now they are sent to the 
visiting nurse, who applies salves and 
bandages to bruised fingers and toes, bo- 
racic acid to irritated eyelids, and “binds 
up the broken-hearted”’ generally. In any 





case too serious for such simple remedies, 
the nurse sends the child with a note to 
either hospital or dispensary. 

When the family is too poor to secure a 
physician, and yet the case needs continu- 
ous treatment, the nurse visits the home 
between her school duties. It is in this 
way that Miss Rogers secured so large a 
circle of acquaintances. 

A record book for each school is kept, 
every case, name, and particulars being 
entered, and weekly returns made to the 
Board of Health. 

A few physicians have complained that 
the installation of nurses as assistants in- 
creases their own duties unnecessarily. 
But as this does not appear possible if 
the physician’s work has been thoroughly 
done, the Board of Health hopes to in 
crease the force steadily, as means permit. 
About a hundred schools in the two bor- 
oughs are now under the nurses’ super- 
vision. Only graduate and experienced 
nurses are employed, as is the case in 
London, where for years a similar system 
has been in force in the schools. 
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ENTERPRISING BUSINESS WOMEN. 

The Woman’s Oil Company of Denver, 
of which Mrs. Mary C.C. Bradford is 
president, has taken out incorporation 
papers at Cheyenne, Wyo. The company 
will now operate in Wyoming and Colo- 
rado. The capitalization is $60,000, Kate 
Lobingier, Mrs. J. Scott Anthony, and 
Mrs. Louise Arkins are the directors. All 
are prominent members of the Woman’s 
Club of Denver. Mrs. Bradford is presi- 
dent of the Colorado State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, of Portland, Me., 
has control of the Jeffries copper mine in 
Yavapai County, Arizona, and of four ad- 
joining properties. Through the acci- 
dental death of her brother, Mrs. Mitchell 
acquired his interest. She then bought 
out a one-third interest from one of his 
partners. This winter Mrs. Mitchell went 
out to the mines all alone, and after at- 
tending to her business there, returned 
safely to Portland. 

Miss Julia Breen of Cleveland, O., has 
proved her ability to manage a trolley 
road. When Charles W. Wason, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Cleveland 
and Eastern Traction Company, left 
Cleveland four months agv for a trip 
around the world, Miss Breen, his chief 
clerk and assistant for ten years, took the 
management of the line. She has con- 
tended with the winter storms as success- 
fully as did President Wason and his as- 
sistants, and when the head of the com- 
pany comes back he will find everything 
in a flourishing condition. Hundreds and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of traction 
and telephone supplies and equipment 
have been purchased by this woman man- 
ager since she became the chief clerk in 
1893. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL NOTES. 


The resignation of Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth as President of the Council is a 
grief to all the associated bodies. The 
Vice-President, Mrs, Mary Wood Swift of 
San Francisco, has assumed the heavy 
burden thus thrown upon her shoulders 
with characteristic and hopeful energy. 

The executive meeting of the Council 
was not held in the fall for various rea- 
sons. It has now been decided to hold it 
in New Orleans March 26th to 29th, inclu- 
sive. 

The head of the art department, Mrs. 
Ellen A. Richardson, who made auch a 
splendid showing of results at the Trien- 
nial in Washington last year, has not been 
idle since that event. On the contrary, 
her work enlarges and grows, and the 
Council may congratu'ate itself on the re- 
sults. 

The decision of the National Catholic 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society to become 
affiliated with the National Council of 
Women of the United States, adds greatly 
to the value of the latter organization, the 
aim of which is to represent, ideas not 
numbers. The Benevolent Society is an 
influential organization with nearly 100,- 
000 memers. The president, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McGowan of Buffalo, N. Y., was one 
of the Board of Lady Managers of the Pan- 
American Exposition. 

The Danish Council of Women has is- 
sued the daintiest calendar imaginable, 
with the faces of its official members at 
the top of each heavy leaf, the month of 
July bearing, appropriately, the group 
picture taken of the members of the I.C. W. 
Executive which sat in Council in beauti- 
ful Copenhagen last July. The mechani- 
cal part is exquisite in every detail, and 
shows the vainglorious American that he 
has no monopoly in taste, design or 
printer’s skill. 

The French National Council of Women 
is engaged in an endeavor to bring every 
possible argument and influence to bear 
upon the law-makers of their nation in 
favor of equal suffrage. France is a Re- 





public, but only so to one-half its citi- 
zens. 

The Swiss Council of Women is busy, 
as usual, with its divers problems for the 
uplifting of women, as various as are the 
people of its numerous cantons. The ex- 
ecutive body is considering the question 
of uniting itself formally with the I. C. W. 

With our National Council, the various 
members are busy as a half dozen hives 
of bees. 

The National Christian League calls at- 
tention in a modest circular to its Wo- 
man’s Club Home, which has been main- 
tained for seven years by the unfailing 
efforts and charity of its President and 
other members and friends. Situated 
three doors from Fifth Avenue, the mod- 
est, clean apartments have been a haven 
of rest and respectability for many a 
lonely and homeless woman, Board and 
lodging, at reasonable figures, are offered 
to all women who are self-supporting or 
who are seeking to become so, This 
Home is but a small part of the work of 
the League. This fall they have again 
put forth an organized effort to induce 
the law-makers of New York State to 
swing into line with the other States by 
passing a law against infidelity in wed- 
lock, New York is one of the only three 
States without such a law. 

The first legacy ever bestowed upon the 
National Christian League was given in 
the will of that patron saint of the Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. Caroline Hussey, 
who was also a sustaining member. The 
sum was only $100; but it is valued by 
the members far more than any like sum 
could be if given to the individual. There 
must always be a first time. 

The Loyal Women of American Liberty 
are seeking to promote patriotism in the 
minds of thousands of school children by 
means of songs, recitations, flag drills and 
other appropriate exercises. This does 
not incite, necessarily, a warlike spirit, 
but inculcates loyalty to the highest ideals 
in citizenship and in pure Americanism. 


THE EMERSON CENTENNIAL. 


The Free Religions Association, of which 
Emerson was one of the founders and 
vice-presidents, is to commemorate the 
centennial of his birth by devoting the 
principal session of its annual convention 
in May to the subject of Emerson’s Relig- 
ious Influence. The after-dinner speeches 
at the evening festival will also for the 
most part take the form of tributes to 
Emerson’s memory. 

The Association has still Jarger plans, 
sbaped in response to a general demand 
all over the country for a broad considera- 
tion in this centennial year of Emerson’s 
life and influence, It is arranging for an 
Emerson Memorial School or Conference, 
for three weeks in July, beginning Mon- 
day, July 13. The morning sessions of 
the school will be held in Concord, and 
the evening sessions in Boston. There 
will be thirty lectures in all, in which the 
various aspects of Emerson’s great work 
and influence will be treated by the ablest 
scholars and thinkers who can be asso- 
ciated for the purpose. Special Sunday 
services, with sermons or addresses by 
eminent lovers of Emerson, will also be 
arranged both in Boston and Concord. 

On the birthday itself, May 25, there is 
to be a celebration at Concord, with ad- 
dresses by Senator Hoar, Colonel Higgin- 
son, Charles Eliot Norton and others; and 
on the preceding evening, Sunday, there 
will be a memorial observance in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. 

It is to be hoped that suffrage societies 
will arrange to hold in their respective 
localities a meeting commemorative of the 
part that Emerson bore in the early advo- 
cacy of woman’s advancement and en- 
franchisement. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


Among the latest recorded at the Pa- 
tent Office in France, is a process formu- 
lated by Madame Valleton in the prepara- 
tion of copper, with improved results in 
its manufacture. A rather singular inven- 
tion is that of Madame Garnier, which 
consists of an apparatus for sardine fish- 
ing— Madame Schwab has lately perfected 
a car cable, while Madame Rauly has de- 
signed a tack to be used by upholsterers, 
with ornamental head of celluloid. 

The National Zodlogical Society of Great 
Britain has long admitted women as fel- 
lows, although they were not admitted to 
the scientific or general meetings. By a 
recent alteration of the by-laws that re- 
striction has been done away with, and 
women who are fellows stand upon the 
same footing as the men. 

Miss Jessie A, Swanson and Miss Jannet 
Whyte have been appointed lady health 
visitors for Dundee. Both possess sani- 
tary inspector’s certificate of the Sanitary 
Association of Scotland, and have madea 
special study of hygiene. Miss Swanson 
has had a considerable experience in slum 





management of property. Miss Whyte 
has devoted special attention to sanitary 
science, and in addition to sanitary in. 
spector’s certificate, possesses certificates 
for cookery, dressmaking, etc. 

Pundita Ramabai has recently sent to 
the patrons of her school for Hindy 
widows a circular stating that hereafter 
the Bible must be the supreme book of 
her teaching and that the school will be 
placed upon a distinctively religious 
basis. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

The sixth annual banquet of. the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) College of Law (coéduca. 
tional), was an occasion of more than 
ordinary interest, since the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Leslie M. Shaw, was 
the guest of honor. In his speech after 
the banquet Secretary Shaw compli- 
mented the women on their achievements, 
and praised their laudable ambition to 
climb to the top. He expressed the be. 
lief that their greatest field of usefulness 
lay not as trial lawyers, but as consulting 
lawyers, and that rather than face a jury 
they should master the details of the 
office routine, be able to remember faces, 
names and cases with accuracy and adju- 
dicate differences outside the four walls 
of the court-room. He did not wish to 
discourage the woman lawyers, but he be- 
lieved their road a much harder one to 
travel than that of their brother. 

Mrs, Ellen Spencer Mussey, the dean of 
the school, who respunded to the toast, 
‘The Hill Difficult,’ detailed many of the 
obstacles to be overcome in the ascent of 
the legal ladder, but predicted a flattering 
success to the woman who works assidu- 
ously at her profession. She showed that 
women had character, genius and talent, 
She declared that they had to-day scaled 
the hill difficult, and were even political 
factors in four great Western States, 
where they determined the politica] com- 
plexion of the majority of the legislative 
bodies and elect eight United States sena- 
tors. Mrs. Mussey said, in reply to Sec- 
retary Shaw, that the history of the wom- 
en graduates of Washington College of 
Law showed that they are meeting with 
well-known men attorneys; that the well- 
learned woman lawyer would find her own 
road to success, and was prepared to meet 
aod overcome prejudice; that the history 
of older women lawyers showed that this 
was possible, 

The menu at this banquet was unique. 
The proverbial ‘green bag’’ decorated the 
cover. Inside the covers was the appli- 
cation of Sallie Senior for admission to 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in general term. It 
was done up in jingle, in which “Sallie 
Senior, thirty, single, asks the right to 
hang her shingle in the District of Colum- 
bia as counsellor at law.”’ 





A NEW PROFESSION FOR WOMEN. 

Time was when the heads of factories 
and stores knew every man, woman and 
child in their employ, and all the circum- 
stances of their daily life, and could call 
them all by name, but with several hun- 
dreds of ‘thands”’ it is almost impossible 
to even know them by sight. 

Yet that this ignorance of his army of 
workers is prejudicial to his business in- 
terests and the welfare of his employees, 
for whom he feels more or less responsible, 
is very apparent to the conscientious em- 
ployer, and since he cannot give them his 
personal attention, he looks about for a 
substitute, and finds it in the “social sec- 
retary.’’ Thus a new profession has been 
evolved by necessity. 

The duties of the social secretary are 
to spend his or her whole time to becom- 
ing acquainted with employees; to ascer- 
tain, without seeming to play the part of 
detective, their social environment, attend 
to the sanitary and physical conditions, 
seek to raise the standard of moral and 
mental health, and strive to raise general 
conditions in every way. Concerning the 
range of duties, Miss Elizabeth C. Wheel- 
er, social secretary of the Shepard Com- 
pany of Providence, writes in Charities: 

Whatever motive may have placed a 
social secretary in her position, she has 
no sinecure. Her duties require train- 
ing, tact, intelligence, sympathy, and ex- 
perience of life. She must possess origi- 
nality and a power of adaptation. She 
must cultivate habits of close observation 
and diplomacy, exercise judgment and 
discretion in cases of friction, be familiar 
with principles of hygiene, and be of a 
winning personality that she may com- 
mand not only respect, but the love and 
confidence of the people under her charge. 
She must have an oversight of the library, 
and superintend the entertainments pro- 
vided to raise money for it and other pur- 
poses. She must be the one to propose 
and plan for the picnic and excursion, 
and see that they are successful. 

In the department store or factory 
where she is stationed there is a school 
for cash boys; it is she who acts as super- 
intendent. She has an oversight of the 
lunch-room, and is responsible for the’ 
quality of its food. It is left for her to 
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the home of the employee, and to see that 
whatever may alleviate it is taken to it. 
Her services range from the procuring the 
doctor, nurse, medicines, food, clothing, 
rent, to perbaps what is harder, advice 


and sympathy. 


WOMEN NOT WANTED IN THE PENSION 
OFFICE. 


The Washington Times of March 4 
claims that women are discriminated 
against in the Pension Office and some 
other Government departments. The 
Times says: 

“For six years not a4 woman has been 
selected from the civil service list of eligi- 
bles for positions in the Pension Office. 
The head of the office has constantly made 
requisitions on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for certifications of men. Deaths, 
resignations, and discharges have made 
places for many stenographers and copy- 
ists, but women have not been consid- 
ered for the vacancies. 

“Three hundred and fifty women are 
now employed in the office. Twenty of 
these are charwomen. The number of 
male employees is 1,386. 

“The Civil Service Commissioners are 
compelled by law to certify men to ap- 
pointing officers in case they make such a 
request. Consequently the Commission- 
er of Pensions or the chief of any other 
bureau may bar out women regardless of 
what their standing in examinations may 
have been. Frequently women who have 
higher grades than men cannot be certi- 
fied to chiefs on account of the request 
that only men are desired. 

“Not long ago the Commissioners called 
the attention of the chiefs of bureaus to 
the fact that men were securing appoint- 
ments as stenographers whose grades 
were down in the 70’s, while the eligible 
lists of the Commissioners bore the names 
of women who had secured marks of 90 
or more in the stenograpbic examinations, 

“The Geological Survey and the General 
Land Office share the Pension Office’s 
aversion to women. Only a few have se- 
cured appointments in these bureaus, 
even as stenographers. But this dislike 
of women does not extend to all branches 
of the Department of the Interior. The 
Patent Office prefers women typewriters, 
and seldom employs men for work which 
is suited for women.”’ 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. 

Mrs. Hugh France of Wardner, Idaho, 
writes: 

‘‘Woman suffrage has had a most bene- 
ficial effect upon the home, and upon 
women in general. 

“First, we have gained a fair sense of 
the social truth that ‘an injury to one is 
the concern of all.’ Weare losing the old 
narrow, selfish love for our own and our 
own only. The testimony of a neighbor 
of mine in regard to the good the work 
during election had done his wife was: 
‘Why, my wife is a changed woman since 
she voted. She is always happy and 
cheerful as the result of the work she is 
doing, and we talk over the situation and 
the influence of her work vpon the re- 
sults, and together we forget the grind of 
every-day life. Sheis happy through her 
intercourse with other women, and I in 
her happiness.’ Yes, we have gained in 
blessed fellowship, common interest with 
our husbands, sons and brothers, as well 
as with one another. 

“One convincing evidence of the good 
suffrage has done is in the interest men 
are taking in our work, Some of our 
most enthusiastic suffragists are the men 
of our land. Right-minded men do not 
fear this, or any new liberty for women. 

‘‘We have gained much in the ability to 
discuss subjects in an impersonal manner 
and without bitterness. Many a home 
has changed entirely in its atmospbere 
through the mutual interests inspired in 
husband and wife through politics. 

“We are gaining an insight into busi- 
hess affairs; we are losing the old help- 
lessness which made us a prey to schem- 
ing people. Indeed, the home is happier 
and the children have a better mother for 
the change brought about by the inter- 
ests the mother has in something above 
drudgery. Instead of the pale, silent 
mother of the lunch or dinner table, 
comes the vigorous, cheerful woman, full 
of the day’s work and new experiences.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue SocraL Evit, With special reference 
to conditions existing in the City of 
New York. New York and London: 
G.P, Putnam’s Sons. 1902. Price $1.25. 


This is a report prepared under the di- 
rection of the Committee of Fifteen. It 
is a gruesome book, which shows the 
universality of the evil, and its character- 
istics in ancient, mediw#val and modern 
times, This committee was formed in 
the fall of 1900, when the city of New 
York was startled by the spread of the 
evil in certain districts and the existence 





of flagrant offences against public moral. 
ity and common decency. Its objects 
were two-fold: 1. To ascertain the causes 
of the increase and the men responsible 
for it; and 2. To publish the results of the 
investigation. Certain features of the so- 
called ‘Raines Law’’ are so intimately 
connected with it, that an account of that 
law is added with an account of the abom- 
inable ‘‘cadet’”’ system and of the preva- 
lence of the evil in the tenement houses 
of the city. The information contained 
in this book is so important and so neces- 
sary that it shonld be studied by all social 
reformers. H. B. B. 


in Poisons. 
Second Edi- 


VAccINATION. A Blundgr 
By C..V. Nichols, Boston. 
tion. 


This harrowing pamphlet is a striking 
compilation of testimony from a great 
variety of sources, showing that vaccina- 
tion, instead of a valuable scientific agent, 
is a useless, dangerous, and often fatal 
operation. It seems to an uninstructed 
layman impussible to controvert the evi- 
dence herein adduced. Yet it seems equal- 
ly incredible that the medical profession 
as a whole can have adopted and continued 


a practice for more than a century, if it is | 


absolutely valueless as a prevention of 
small-pox. However this may be, there 
is sufficient difference of opinion among 
physicians and laymen to condemn ‘“‘stat- 


utes of compulsory vaccination.’’ Alfred 
Russel Wallace, a leader of present 
thought and an eminent investigator, 


affirms that ‘‘vaccination will undoubtedly 
rank as the greatest and most pernicious 
failure of the century.’’ He adds that 
“this conclusion is no longer a matter of 
opinion, but of science.’’ And the Health 
Board of New York City last year advised 
unanimously against the enforcement of 
compulsory vaccination, H. B. B. 


TEN THOUSAND WorpDs OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. With Supplement of 3,000 
Additional Words. By William Henry 
Phyfe. New York and London: G, 
P, Putnam’s Sons. 1903. Price, $1.00. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of 
a book which has already reached a circu- 
lation of 59,000. It is a complete hand- 
book of difficulties in English pronuncia- 
tion, and is invaluable to all who wish to 
pronounce correctly. This correctness is 
more than anything else the test of gener- 
al culture. It also greatly facilitates the 
easy transmission of ideas, Every family 
ought to have this book alongside of a 
dictionary as a means of ready reference 
whenever occasion requires. It wlll be 
worth many times its cost, H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE DAILY SURPRISE. 


BY ADELBERT F, CALDWELL, 





It had been a hard winter for the little 
household, more so than they could re- 
member having previously experienced. 

“I don’t know what we’re going to do 
—I actually don’t!’ ’Twas at the chil- 
dren’s council, and Beth, the oldest, was 
speaking. ‘'Next week, Monday, — it 
might have waited till Saturday, it seems 
to me, just to accommodate us, —is moth- 
er’s birthday, and we haven’t a thing pre- 
pared—not one!—and no money to get 
anything with.”’ 

She turned to the three serious faces in 
council assembled, with a pathetic expres- 
sion of appeal. 

“Tf you have a plan—can see any way of 
getting something—tell us quick! We’ve 
less than a week to do it in; for, of 
course, it’s got to be made — we've no 
money, nota cent! And ’twould be awful 
not to give anything —just disgraceful!’ 

The anxious chairman waited, and 
looked from one to another desperately. 

“Can’t avy one think? Try!’’ 

How still it was! Each pair of eyes was 
fixed on the worn flowers in the carpet. 

“What can we make?’ She directed 
her remark to Phil. 

“T don’t know, unless—”’ 

Beth drew a sigh of relief,—just a bor- 
derland sigh,—for Phil was so full of re- 
sources. The other two members of the 
council, Nan and Ralph, looked up ex- 
pectantly. 

‘‘Perhaps we couldn’t do it—but I’d 
thought of a Daily Surprise. *Twouldn’t 
cost anything; I have cards enough—only 
work. ’Twould take lots of that.’’ 

“TI don’t mind how hard I’d have to 
work if we could get something,”’ declared 
Beth, heroically. ‘‘We’re willing to do 
that; but what is it—the Daily Surprise?”’ 

They all looked curious. 

‘Well, we’ve no money—we can’t buy 
anything. We haven’t got things left 
over from Christmas or from our own 
birthdays that we could give; but we can 
give ourselves!”’ 

‘“Our—what!”’ exclaimed Beth, wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘We’re hers already.” 

‘But I don’t mean in that way,” replied 
Phil. ‘I mean we can promise and plan 
beforehand to do things, and be ready for 
anything special she might wish to have 
done. Be a reserve corps which she could 
draw on for her own use.” 

And still the Daily Surprise wasn’t ex- 
actly clear to the anxious councillors, 
They didn’t quite understand. 

“I'll get the things and show you, and 
then you will,’’ and Phil ran up to his 
room for the box of thin, white cards, 
hundreds of them, his Uncle Charles had 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 


It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in. 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr, 
White Electric Comb Co,. Decatur, Il. 








given him when he went out of the print- 
ing business, 

“Suppose we take seven—one week— 
and fix them now, all ready for the Sur- 
prise. Let—me—see; there are four of 
us.”’ 

He placed the cards on the table, and 
went out for the pen and ink, 

‘*You see they are all the same shape, 
and can be tied together. We'll want—”’ 

“Three hundred and sixty-five,’’ sug- 
gested Beth. 

‘Yes; one for each day till her birthday 
comes round again, Now I'll take Tues- 
day; that’s the day after we give it— 
when the Surprise’ll begin.’’ 

The others watched him very carefully 
while he wrote: **To day I'm ready to do 
any extra work or errand or anything 
mother wants me to do. I’m her special 
attendant and helper to day.--Pui..”’ 

‘Splendid!’ exclaimed Beth. ‘Now I 
see!’’ 

And the council, only a few moments 
before so anxious and worried, just bub- 
bled over with happiness, 

Beth took the next card and wrote, 
after the day and date: “Think how much 
you can allow me to do to-day. 1 want 
this forenoon and afternoon to take every 
burden from mother’s shoulders.—BrErTu.”’ 

Then Nan took the pen, and her little 
face was so earnest: ‘‘I’m yours all day. 
—NaAwn.”’ 

**Ralph.’”’ Phil banded him a card. 

‘*‘What is the first thing you want me to 
do to-day, mother? And while I am do- 
ing it, think of the next and the next and 
the next. I love you forever.—RALPH.” 

And the other three cards for the first 
week were written, all with tender tokens 
of regard and promises and hints and 
offered services. 

All their spare moments during the 
remainder of the week the little council 
was assembled, and by Saturday night the 
Daily Surprise was finished. 

‘It’s all we had to give this year, 
mother, but we hope you'll like—’’ 

‘*Like it!’’ and the mother-voice was 
tenderly sweet. ‘‘It’s the richest gift I’ve 
ever received,’’—and she peeped slyly at 
the Tuesday surprise—‘‘for it’s a service 
prompted by willingness and love. I can 
hardly wait for my Daily Surprise to be- 
gin!’’—Zion’s Herald. 


HUMOROUS. 


“This is a bust of papier-maché,”’ 

Visitor—I swan if it don’t look enough 
like George Washington to be his brother. 
— Town and Country. 





**So your husband is very fond of fish- 


ing?”’ 

‘*Fond of fishing? Why, that man is a 
regular anglomaniac!’’ — Terre Haute Ex- 
press. 


‘‘My father died of water on the brain,’’ 
remarked the man from Ohio. 

‘“‘Let it be a warning to you,’’ replied 
the Kentucky colonel, ‘‘and stop drinking 
the stuff before it is too late.’’—Chicago 
Daily News. 


Two little girls, aged six and eight 
years, were discussing religious matters. 
The older one said to her sister, ‘*Which 
would you rather do, live or die and go 
to heaven?’’ ‘*Why,’’ the young one said, 
“T would rather live.”” Whereupon the 
older one burst out with the emphatic 
question, ‘Sarah B., what does your relig- 
ion amount to?”’ 


It is related of an Irish coachman that, 
as he was in failing health, his doctor pre- 
scribed more animal food for him. Re- 
membering his case a few days afterward, 
he called upon Pat at the stable. ‘Well, 
Pat,’’ said he, “how are you getting along 
with the treatment?’ ‘Oh, sure, sir,”’ 
Pat replied, ‘Oi manage all right with the 
grain and oats, but it’s mighty hard with 
the chopped hay.”’ 


INK AS AN EARACHE CURE, 


An amusing story is told of a man who 
was suddenly attacked in the night by a 
violent fit of earache. His wife told him 
that there was on the window sill by the 
bed a bottle of chloroform and recom- 
mended him to rub some on his face. 

Without striking a light, he reached out 
for the bottle, pulled out the stopper and, 
pouring some of the contents into his 
hand, anointed his face from mouth to 





ear. Very soon he announced that the 
pain was better, lay down in and went 
to sleep. He was awakened in the morn- 
ing by a cry of horror from his wife. 

‘*What is the matter?’’ he inquired. 

**Look at your face,’ was the reply. 

A glance in the glass showed him that 
his face on one side was black as a negro’s. 
The bottle which he had grasped in the 
dark had contained not chloroform, but 
ink.—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Nonsense wi it, 
Higginson 

The Bible for Wowau Suffrage, by Kev. J 
W. Bashford 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by lL. Wentworth 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Cpintene of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 


Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in ~vlorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealtb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Will. Allen 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyricuTts &c. 

Anvone sending a sketch and Gesertptiqn may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢18ro20vay, New York 


r 
Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D.C. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 


BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo! or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 

CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902, 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1903. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PizrRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 


New York. 














The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portlana. 
The Finest Trains in the Wes: 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER» 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
8S. W. EOCLES, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen: 


Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ru‘ap of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
Phe Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cass 
New Orleans ‘to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














ee 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the “Sunset” pene » 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitoh- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1, If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








POLITICAL CORRUPTION—DEMOCRACY 
THREATENED. 


The growing political corruption which 
debauches our State and municipal elec- 
tions is becoming an evil so glaring that 
some radical remedy will have to be ap- 
plied. Either the electorate will have to 
be limited and controlled, or enlarged by 
the admission of women. 

The first method was adopted in Wash- 
ington by Congress soon after the war. 
The voting constituency of the District of 
Columbia, largely composed of recently 
emancipated slaves, became so notoriously 
and shamelessly corrupt that self-govern- 
ment was abruptly abolished, and the Dis- 
trict put under the control of three com- 
missioners appointed by the Federal au- 
thorities. Residents of Washington have 
been for a generation absolutely without 
political power, and live under a paternal 
government which taxes and governs 
without the slightest regard for the pub- 
lic will. 

Similar political evils have driven many 
of the Southern States to eliminate the 
negro vote, in so doing setting aside con- 
stitutiona] guarantees and practically nul- 
lifying the express conditions of recon- 
struction, so that the colored race in State 
after State is practically excluded from 
representation. 

Judging from these salient facts, there 
is great danger that wherever large bodies 
of legal voters prove themselves incompe- 
tent and corrupt, we shall have a rever- 
sion to despotism by an indignant and 
outraged community. 

Certainly indications are ominous. Mrs, 
Catt has been informed that ten thousand 
New Hampshire voters sell their votes. 
The same is true in Rhode Island. George 
Kennan has unearthed a general corrup- 
tion of voters by Addicks in the State of 
Delaware. The rule of Tammany in New 
York is a conspiracy of vice and crime. 
Republican Philadelphia is equally rotten. 
St. Louis bas been controlled for years by 
a band of robbers. The Boston city gov- 
ernment is ruled by fraud and jobbery, so 
that nearly one-half of the taxes are wast- 
ed and misapplied. It is not a question 
of party. It goes deeper—the voting con- 
stituency has proved itself incapable of 
honest and intelligent self-government. 

What are we going to do about it? 
Shall we abandon our glorious principles 
of liberty, fraternity, and equality? Shall 
we repudiate the sublime affirmation that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed’’? Shall 
we tamely submit to the rule of the plu- 
tocracy by force or fraud through the in- 
strumentality of a venal Legislature? 

There is only one alternative. We 
must go forward and make suffrage really 
universal, One-half of our citizens are 
without votes. Experience has shown 
that a limited suffrage is more easily cor- 
rupted. Sir Robert Walpole governed 
England with limited suffrage upon the 
avowed maxim that ‘‘every man has his 
price.”” We must have a voting constitu- 
ency too numerous to be bribed and too 
independent to be bullied and coerced. 
We must admit that great body of citizens 
who are anchored in their homes, who 
constitute two-thirds of our hard workers, 
and only one-tenth of our criminals. Do 
this, or Democracy will be a failure. 

H. B. B. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which only last year authorized the train- 
ing and ordination of deaconesses, shows 
a growing disposition to accord to women 
the right to preach. Ina recent issue of 
the Christian Advocate of St. Louis, Mo., 
Rev. W. A. Swift, of Tabernacle, Tenn., 
shows that the speaking condemned by 
St. Paul in women “is not praying or 
preaching, but asking questions and enter- 
ing into discussions in the church.”’ He 
thanks God ‘‘for the deaconess movement 
to put the daughters of the church into 
active service.’’ The reports in the Chris- 
tian Advocate frequently mention the dea- 
conesses as helping pastors in carrying on 
protracted meetings in the Southwest 
churches. There are twelve women in the 
Scarritt Bible and Training School, Kansas 
City, preparing for home mission work. 
At the Woman’s Board meeting at Atlanta, 
Ga., in April, the first deaconesses in the 
M. E. Church, South, will be set apart by 
Bishop Hendrix. 


Emily A. Reeve, of Dows, Ia., a gradu. 
ate of Hartford (Conn.) Theological Semi- 





nary, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Congregational charges at Forest 
and Union, Oklahoma, 

For nearly half a century, Mrs. Fitz- 
Gerald has conducted religious services 
every Friday in her home in Newark, N. 
J. The service on Feb. 13 was made ina 
way an observance of her ninetieth birth- 
day. On that day she finished reading 
the Bible through for the ninetieth time. 
This venerable woman is the mother of 
Bishop FitzGerald of the M. E. Church. 
Asa girl, Mrs. FitzGerald possessed great 
abilityasa manager. When only eighteen 
years of age she was chosen an assessor of 
her vative town of Bernardsville, and it is 
still told in that place that hers was one 
of the most just and honorable assess- 
ments of rich and poor alike ever made 
there. Even now, she is practically busi- 
ness adviser fora number of her women 
friends, who go to her with their worldly 
cares. She gets letters asking advice on 
business matters from women in al! parts 
of the country. 


Miss Stillson, recently of the Zulu Mis- 
sion, has come to Berkeley Temple, Bos- 
ton, as pastor’s assistant. F. M, A. 


THE BRYN MAWR FELLOWSHIPS. 





One of the most impressive moments of 
the academic year at Bryn Mawr College 
comes on the March morning when the 
whole student body is gathered at chapel 
to hear the announcements of the three 
greatest academic prizes awarded by Bryn 
Mawr—the European fellowships. Each 
is of the value of $500, and is to be used 
for the expenses of a year’s academic 
work abroad. Many of Bryn Mawr’s Eu- 
ropean fellows have taken prominent po- 
sitions in the academic world. 

This year’s awards are as follows: 

President M. Carey Thomas Fellow, 
Amanda Fredricka Becker of St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Sc. Missouri State University, 
1901; A. M. Missouri State University, 
1902; holder of teaching fellowship at 
Missouri State University, 1901-02; holder 
of graduate scholarship in mathematics 
and graduate student in mathematics and 
physics at Bryn Mawr College, 1902-03. 

Mary E. Garrett Fellow, Edith Hayward 
Hall of Woodstock, Conn., A. B. Smith 
College, 1899; teacher of Greek and his- 
tory in Woodstock Academy, Conn., in 
1899-1900; teacher of Latin and Greek in 
the Misses Shipley’s School at Bryn Mawr, 
and graduate student in Greek at Bryn 
Mawr College during the year 1900-01; 
graduate scholar in Greek, Latin, and 
Archwology at Bryn Mawr College during 
the year 1901-02, and during the present 
year. Miss Hall intends to study at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens, with which Dr. Hoppin, the head 
of the department of Archeology, was 
connected for five years. 

Bryn Mawr European Fellow, Eleanor 
Louie Fleisher of Philadelphia, holder of 
the first Bryn Mawr Matriculation schol- 
arship for the Middle and Southern States 
for the year 1899-1900; holder of the Ma- 
ria L. Eastman Brooke Hall memorial 
scholarship for the year 1902-03. 

The Maria L., Eastman Brooke Hall 
scholarship was founded in 1901, in mem- 
ory of Maria L. Eastman, principal of the 
Brooke Hall School for Girls. Media, Pa., 
by the alumne and former pupils of the 
school. It is awarded each year on the 
ground of scholarship to a member of the 
junior class to be held during the senior 
year. 





WOMEN NEEDED IN PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Ina lecture before the New York League 
for Political Education last week, Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer considered ‘‘New Oc- 
cupations Open to Women’’ from the 
point of view of the value to the world of 
the service rendered. 

“T would have every young woman who 
enters a college,’’ she said, ‘‘obtain not 
only good education, but one good for 
something—an education that will fit its 
possessor to render her meed of personal 
service to the world now waiting hungri- 
ly for it. In my own circle of friends and 
acquaintances are many lovely women, 
women of culture and personal charm, 
women of great executive ability and 
strength of character, but among the 
hundreds I know but few, lamentably 
few, who would be wholly fitted to give 
such service to their fellows as should be 
rendered by heads of charitable and re- 
formatory institutions, social secreta- 
ries, etc.”’ 

Mrs, Spencer told of a small East Sider 
who referred to the woman superintend- 
ent of a recreation pier as the “‘lady cop,” 
and said there should be numerous “lady 
cops’? wherever the welfare of women 
and children was concerned, There should 
also be a woman police commissioner, she 
said, with jurisdiction over police ma- 
trons. These latter, also, she urged, 
should be of exceptional qualifications. 

“Now, too often,’ Mrs. Spencer said, 
“applicants are carelessly recommended, 





and an incomprehensible stigma attached 
to the position makes applicants for it 
often rank little better than char-women. 
Though we have many misdemeanants, 
our prison records show so few women 
criminals that no distinct provision of any 
kind has been made for them. We have 
no women chaplains, women physicians 
are not, appointed for women’s institu- 
tions, and as heads of these the higher 
qualifications of women are only lately 
and but slowly becoming recognized. The 
supervision of men over women is bad in 
its tendency and has never worked satis- 
factorily, while the refining influence of 
women over youth and childhood of both 
sexes, even half-grown men, has been fre- 
quently demonstrated.” 

Mrs, Spencer commended the Children’s 
Court, and said that every enlightened 
community should have one. ‘*Woman 
parole and probation officers are also 
needed,’”’ said the lecturer, ‘‘and such 
work as these could render to their world 
no woman should consider beneath her 
dignity.” 

There are now seventeen department 
stores that employ social secretaries, ‘‘at 
least that is my latest advice on the sub- 
ject,’’ said Mrs. Spencer, ‘‘but my report 
is two weeks old, and you do things so 
fast here there may be dozens more to- 
day, for all I know. But of all the oppor- 
tunities of social service now crying to 
be filled, that of an organizer of women’s 
labor unions is the most pitiably needy. 
It would be a hard and thankless task, but 
the woman who undertook it would be 
the heroine of her generation. I hope to 
live to see the day when women of assured 
social position will give themselves to 
such philanthropies, as they now give 
their fortunes to similar needs,”’ 


-> 





MISS CLARA BARTON AND THE RED CROSS. 

The recent unfortunate clash in the 
affairs of the American Red Cross Society 
has led Walter P. Phillips to make a very 
interesting survey of the origin of the so- 
ciety and the services of Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, its president, and a statement of the 
present condition of things since an as- 
sault made upon her management of the 
funds intrusted to her use. Mr. Phillips 
shows that without Miss Barton there 
would have been no such society, so far 
as can be seen. Our government lagged 
behind all the chief European powers in 
accepting the Red Cross convention, and 
after repeated failures on the part of oth- 
ers, among them Rev. Dr. Bellows, to per- 
suade several administrations, Miss Bar- 
ton, who had given her services to the 
Sanitary and Christian Commissions dur- 
ing the Civil War, gained first from Secre- 
tary Blaine the assurance of the favor of 
President Garfield, and from President 
Arthur the actual recommendation to the 
Senate of the ratification of the Geneva 
treaty, which resulted favorably 21 years 
ago. Miss Barton had up to that time 
borne from her private fortune the ex- 
penses of the agitation, and she has ever 
since continued to bear almost alone the 
expense of maintaining the organization, 
and has never received, or desired to re- 
ceive, a dollar for her personal services, 
which all know have been constant, unre- 
mitting, and efficient. The gifts made 
for the relief of distress under various 
calamities like the Johnstown flood, the 
overflowing of the Mississippi, the work 
incidental to the war with Spain, and the 
tidal wave that wrecked Galveston she 
has administered. Mr. Phillips says that 
the prevailing opinion is that the Red 
Cross is supported by the government; 
but here, as the world over, the people 
support the work, and the office of the 
Red Cross is to serve the government in 
time of war by caring for those who fall 
in battle or are overtaken by disease in 
the field. In other countries the war busi- 
ness has the Red Cross, and the victims of 
other calamities are relieved by other or- 
ganizations; but in our country its work 
has been extended to the suffering due to 
other great disasters which need immedi- 
ate relief. 

How prompt and capable the services 
of the Red Cross have been is well 
known, and Miss Barton has become 
one of the famous women of the world 
through her unwearied and devoted la- 
bors. Mr. Phillips reckons that she has 
in actual cash contributions given a quar- 
ter of a million dollars, and in her gratuie 
tous services as much more—‘‘the, very 
life and continued existence of the Red 
Cross have been dependent on the moder- 
ate income of one woman.’’ And the bur- 
den she has desired for years to throw off, 
if only some one should appear to take up 
the work. In fine, there is no doubt that 
in respect of all these things, the irregu- 
larities into which the administration may 
have fallen were not such as required the 
treatment given by President Roosevelt 
through Mr. Cortelyou’s letter and the 
memorial to Congress. Mr. Phillips re- 
views the facts as to the action of the me- 
morialists, and his history shows that it 
was unwisely harsh. Miss Barton, now 





in her 73d year, has certainly earned the 
most respectful and grateful considera- 
tion.— Springfield (Mass. ) Republican, 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Miss Ruth P, Hume, M. D., daughter of 
Rev. Dr. R. A. Hume of Ahmednagar, In- 
dia, has been appointed medical mission- 
ary to the Marathi Mission. Miss Hume 
belongs to the third generation of mis- 
sionaries on both her father’s and moth- 
ers’s side. 


° 


Concerning the staff of the Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital, Chicago, Ill., the Woman's 
Medical Journal says that Mary J. Kears- 
ley, M. D., of Austin, Ill, surgeon, and 
Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, associate in sur- 
gery, are reappointed. In the children’s 
department, Dr. Josephine Jackson is re- 
appointed. In obstetrics Dr. Rachelle S, 
Yarros takes the place of Dr. Effie Lob- 
dell. Dr. Julia Ross Lowe is associate in 
medicine, and Dr. Rosa Engleman is asso- 
ciate in contagious diseases. Drs, Mary 
J. Kearsley and Josephine Jackson are ex- 
internes of the hospital, and did the insti- 
tution good service. Dr. Jackson teaches 
Rush medical students in physical diag- 
nosis as extra-mural instruction of that 
school. She is fully equal to the task, the 
students being anxious to enter her classes, 





KANSAS WOMEN HELP. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Wednesday, March 11, Topeka gave 
good evidence of what the vote of women 
does for the cause of good government. 
In our Republican primaries for city offi- 
cers the contest was squarely between a 
‘“twet’? and dry candidate. The vote of 
the men gave a majority to the dry candi- 
date of 625, it being 3,284 and 2,659. The 
vote of the women gave a majority of 
2,127, it being 3,753 to 1,626. 

This result was accomplished in spite of 
the fact that the ‘‘dry’’ candidate was not 
the personal choice of a majority of the 
women, making the result all the more 
valuable as an object lesson. 

Cordially, S. A, THURSTON, 

Topeka, Kan. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The Press of Cambridge, Mass., has be- 
gun its thirty-eighth year under a new 
management. Ic is now owned and con- 
ducted exclusively by women. Miss Alice 
S. Geddes, managing editor, and her as- 
sistant editors, Mrs. Estelle J. Norton and 
Miss Bessie F. Brainard, are capable and 
energetic young women who are ambitious 
to evolve an ideal local newspaper. 

The prasident of the Woman’s Press 
Club of Des Moines, Ia., Miss Emilie B. 
Stapp, is associate editor of the Mail and 
Times of that city. Miss Stapp was the 
only woman sent from Iowa to Los An- 
geles last spring to report the biennial 
meeting of women’s clubs. While there, 
she was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Bur- 
dette. She contributed a charming illus 
trated article to the National Magazine of 
Boston, describing an afternoon at the 
beautiful home of the humorist in Pasa- 
dena. A serial story contributed by Miss 
Stapp to the National has been brought 
out in book form under the title, ‘Where 
Love is Found,” 

Mrs. Amelia Harrison, who died recent- 
ly at her home in Brooklyn, N. Y., was a 
writer of some note, and for a time in 
charge of a department in the office of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. She wrote over the 
name of ‘‘Margaret Compton.’’ She was 
the author of several books, Her last 
book, which is now in the press, is en- 
titled, ‘‘Civics— What Every Citizen Ought 
to Know.”’ 

Mme. Lockert is the proprietor of Le 
Chauffeur, a French paper devoted to the 
interests of automobiling. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Thirty-one girls of the senior class of the 
High School for Girls in Philadelphia are 
competing for a prize offered by the Colo- 
nial Dames for an essay on the ‘'Contrast 
Between the Influence of the Scotch-Irish 
and the Quaker in the Development of the 
Early Colonies,”’ 





The daughter of the famous Sioux chief, 
American Horse,has applied to the Indian 
Bureau in Washington for a position as 
matron or any similar place in the Indian 
school service. She is a graduate of the 
Carlisle Indian School, and looks every 
inch the daughter of a noble red man, as 
indeed, she ought to, for veterans of the 
regular army regard her father as the 
finest living specimen of the American 
Indian. 

The officers of the School for Practical 
Agriculture at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., take 





pride in the fact that one young woman 
graduate of the school has located at New 
Haven, Conn., bought a lot, built a large 
hothouse, and is raising violets and carna- 
tions, making a good living; while an- 
other, who came from Honolulu, has gone 
back there to establish herself in floricul- 
ture, Still another, they say, having 
proved herself an able assistant to a land- 
scape gardener in Long Island last sum- 
mer, is planning to make an independent 
start next spring. 

Miss Augusta Almquist, a young Swed- 
ish girl in San José, Cal., has established 
a business as a caterer, and is making a 
good income. 


In Moorestown, a nine-mile-out suburb 
of Philadelphia, the young people have a 
club that they call The Ramblers, Its 
rambling is dictated by system, and is in- 
terspersed with essay writing and reading 
bearing on the rambles. For instance, at 
one of its meetings, the members visit 
some of the curious rock formations in 
New Jersey; at the next they may go to 
Philadelphia, where Bartram’s gardens 
supply them with many rare specimens of 
trees and shrubs, Essayists have three 
months in which to prepare themselves, 
and are expected to put individual re- 
search into their productions. One clever 
girl had ‘tmushrooms”’ for her topic. As 
a first step, she borrowed all the books on 
mycology she could lay hands on, even 
obtaining several rare works from the 
Philadelphia Public Library that never go 
out on loan. Next, she and her father 
scoured the woods and fields for speci- 
mens. Then, upon reaching home, she 
would fly to her watercolors and transfer 
the delicate, mysterious things to large 
sheets of white drawing-paper. 


Miss Jessie McCubben, of Alamo, Ore., 
is the owner of a valuable mining claim in 
the Granite district, which she ‘‘jumped”’ 
precisely as the year 1903 came in. Learn- 
ing that the claim would be vacant the 
first day of January, she drove through a 
blinding snowstorm on the night of Dec. 
31, the mercury 14 degrees below zero, 
and waiting the advent of the new year, 
staked her claim. Miss McCubben is 
nineteen, F. M, A. 

GOLDEN WEDDINGS. 

On the twenty-fourth of this month Mr, 
and Mrs. B. F. Hamilton of Saco, Me., 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding; and on Monday, March 
thirtieth, Mr. and Mrs, Nathaniel T. Allen 
of West Newton, Mass., will be at home 
to their friends in honor of a like event. 
Cordial congratulations will go out to 
these faithful suffragists and good friends 
of so many years. Cc. W. 








OBJECT-LESSONS. 

The masculine worlds of politics and 
trade need nothing so much as the infu- 
sion of the feminine principle, which, 
whether Dr. Phoebe likes it or not, is the 
sweeping and dusting principle. The 
government of a large city, like New York 
or Chicago, is a matter of housekeeping, 
on a larger scale. Under present manage- 
ment the housekeeping goes on in the 
same way it does in the home when the 
wife goes off to the seashore or the moun- 
tains and leaves her husband in charge of 
the household; the husband himself hav- 
ing no doubt whatever of his entire ability 
to run the house and keep everything in 
order, But we know the condition of 
things that confronts the wife on her re- 
turn, 

Cleanliness and health, the supervision 
of the schools, the care of the unfortu- 
nate, the regulation of morals,—these are 
the objects of the larger housekeeping; if 
they are not matters in which women 
have as deep an interest as men, which 
they are as competent to handle, then I 
know nothing about it. 

I have in mind a small town near the 
city which affords an excellent object- 
lesson. There is a village improvement 
club in this town; the women started it, 
and have always been its most active 
workers. At first their object was the 
simplest—to cut down some dead trees 
that had long defaced the landscape and 
plant new ones, to clear the streets of tin 
cans and other rubbish which had been 
left undisturbed for years. The men 
laughed, but applauded the work. They 
joined the club, but soon voted them- 
selves out of all the offices, telling the 
women to go ahead and do what they 
liked. The work grew. Various matters 
connected with the town’s looks and wel- 
fare claimed attention; an unkempt ceme- 
tery, a tumble-down station house, an old 
and neglected schoolhouse. The passion 
for improving and fixing up things grew 
by what it fed upon. Of course, there 
were difficulties and setbacks. Some peo- 
ple resented being asked to trim their 
trees and remove their ash-piles, but the 
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new movement gained in popular influ- 
ence and regard. 

Money was needed, and the women 
brought the usual feminine devices to 
bear—lawn suppers, private theatricals, 
oyster stews. These brought the women 
together from a rew motive, old lines of 
separation rising in church and clique 
were obliterated, a new bond was created, 
local pride and patriotism grew. The 
Village Improvement Club was a success. 
It was not long before every new idea or 
movement looking toward the town’s 
growth and prosperity sought the support 
and prestige of its name, The women 
discovered that the mill-tax for the sup 
port of a library had never been collected; 
they stirred up the men, the tax was col- 
lected, the library opened. A study class 
was formed, and a woman placed on the 
school board. The case, as it now stands, 
is pretty much this: the women are run- 
ning that town, though only men are 
elected to the mayor's office and the com- 
mon council, 

| spoke of the woman on the school 
board. It was the women who discov- 
ered their eligibility to this office; if the 
men knew they had kept quiet. Here is 
another object-lesson, Let me try to 
sketch a picture: 

It isa mild evening in April, just after 
supper, on the day of the school election, 
which, to accommodate the men doing 
business in the city, is held at this hour. 
A well-dressed, neighborly crowd is gath- 
ered about the schoolhouse where the 
polls are placed for this election. People 
come from every direction, in carriages 
and on foot; they deposit their votes, men 
and women, and linger to chat and forecast 
the result, The carriages are employed 
by an energetic committee to bring the 
old and invalid members of the commu- 
nity to the field of civic duty. The scene 
is somewhat on the pastoral order, quite 
idyllic. 

There are two tickets: the Women’s 
Ticket, though never so named by the 
women, and some other, generally of tuo 
little importance to have a name, Its pur- 
pose is obvious, and always the same—to 
beat the women. But the women are not 
often beaten. Their husbands and sons 
work as hard for their success as they do, 
knowing it means the rule of the compe- 
tent. In such a tiny town the result is 
soon known. The votes are counted, the 
winning candidates announced, The tired 
women look the relief they feel, the men 
smile approval, and all return to their 
homes in the spring twilight, feelings of 
virtuous citizenship swelling their breasts. 
It is all so easy, so simple, so matter-of- 
course! 

A week later comes the election of the 
city fathers, in which only men can vote. 
This is another story. Some important 
questions pertaining to the town’s wel- 
fare are to be decided at this election. 
Shall a franchise be granted the new elec- 
tric railway, and shall Main Street be 
paved? Several of the real-estate holders 
are women, acutely interested in such 
matters. The scene is changed; it is no 
longer idyllic. The polls have been re- 
moved from the schoolhouse to a saloon; 
the women stay, perforce, at home. Yet 
here, too, there is often a woman’s ticket, 
one over which the women have sat in 
grave council, one they work for with the 
men, They canvass the town for votes, 
they urge all their male relatives and ac- 
quaintances to the polls, use every means 
in their power to bring about the desired 
result; every indirect means, what many 
people consider the only ‘twomanly”’ 
means. The result varies here, the wom- 
en are often beaten, together with the 
best men whom they have tried to help. 
Yet these same blessed men never seem 
to know just what the matter is. They 
return to their homes with gloomy brows, 
and talk about the decay of American pol- 
itics and the dangers of foreign immigra- 
tion, 

For mutual acquaintance, formed on 
high thought levels, for growth in true 
patriotic sentiment and the community’s 
benefit, the village improvement club tops 
every other form of organization I know. 
It contributes the element most needed 
to day in the conduct of public affairs, the 
housewifely element.—Ccelia Parker Wool- 
ley, in The Western Slope. 
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MASSACHUSETTS OLD-HOME WEEK ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The recently-organized Massachusetts 
Old-Home Week Association is already 
actively at work endeavoring to arouse a 
general interest throughout the State in 
the Old-Home Week movement. 

It is hoped to have every city, town and 
village in the State equipped with a local 
Old-Home Week Association before next 
July, the annual observance taking place 
during the last week in that month. 

The officials of the State association 
have received many encouraging proffers 
of codperation from various sections of 
the commonwealth, indicating a growing 
interest in the festival. Already a num- 
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ber of local associations have been formed, 
and others are shortly to be organized. 

There is no question that the Old Home 
week idea is growing everywhere, this 
fact being indicated by the recent forma- 
tion of a State association in Connecticut 
and the development of an Old-Home 
Week sentiment in some of the Southern 
States and in one or two of the Canadian 
provinces, 

Governor Bates has formally accepted 
the office of president of the Massachu- 
setts Old-Home Week Association, to 
which he was recently elected, and has 
promised to do everything in his power 
to aid inthe good work. The presence of 
his excellency at the head of the organ- 
ization, and the reputation of the well- 
known citizens constituting the executive 
board, augurs well for the success of the 
Old-Home Week movement this year. 

The officials of the State association are 
very anxious to hear from everyone in- 


| terested in the movement in every part 


of the State. Those who would like to 


become members of the Association (there | 


is no membership fee), or who would be 
willing to assist in the formation of local 
Old-Home Week associations in their own 
communities, are cordially invited to send 
their names to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Thomas F. Anderson, Globe 
Building, Boston. 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New YorK City, MARCH 17, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The bill permitting a married woman to 
sign away her right of dower has been 
killed in the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate where it was pending. It should 
never have been presented, for if it had 
become a law it could not have failed to 
work much ir jury to the women of the 
State. As already stated in these letters, 
the bill provided that a woman might sign 
away her inchoate right of dower once 
and for all, instead of giving up her claim 
to dower on her husband's real estate to 
make each transfer valid as she must now 
do. A pretence was made of securing to 
the wife an equivalent advantage, as the 
bill also proposed that the husband should 
resign his claim to the whole of his wife’s 
real estate as ‘tenant by courtesy.’’ As 
this right to the use of all the wife’s real 
estate for life can be cut off by her own 
will and does not come into effect until 
the wife is dead, it is difficult to see what 
advantage it would be to a living woman 
to have her husband relinquish his claim 
on her estate after her death, while her 
relinguishment of the right of dower 
would mean the resignation of all her 
claim to his real estate during his life and 
the danger of being left penniless at his 
death. However, the vigorous protests 
made by the Legislative League and other 
clubs against the bill has had its effect, 
and recently news has come that it will 
not be favorably reported from the com- 
mittee, so that all danger from this source 
is now over. A prominent lawyer of this 
city recently said to your correspondent 
that he wished that a demand might be 
made for an entire revision of the laws of 
inheritance between husband and wife, 
and that if such a reform were undertaken 
the Bar Association would support it. 
This seemed a little surprising, and the 
question was asked why should not the 
Bar Association itself make these de- 
mands? The reply was that it would be 
difficult to secure such action, but that an 
endorsement could probably be obtained 
for any good measure framed by the lead- 
ing women. 

Several pleasing events indicating the 
advancement of women have recently oc- 
curred, A woman has been appointed a 
professor at Barnard College, Margaret 
E. Maltby, Ph. D. She is to fill the chair 
of adjunct professor of physics, Although 
Barnard is exclusively a woman’s college, 
this is the first time that a woman has 
been appointed as an instructor with the 
full rank as professor. Vassar is the only 
woman’s college which has a regular 
chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, the long- 
established college society whose mem- 
bers are admitted on scholarship alone, 
and difficult as is the examination for the 
honor of wearing one of the golden keys, 
which is the badge of fellowhip, twenty- 
three of the graduates were recently ad- 
judged worthy of the rank. 

An event of great interest in the mu- 
sical world is the production here of Miss 
Ethel Smythe’s opera, ‘Der Wald.”’ It 
is the first time that a grand opera writ- 
ten by a woman has ever been performed 
in this country. Miss Smythe has had 
many difficulties to overcome in obtaining 
recognition, but succeeded in bringing 
out the work in Berlin and London last 
year. It met with favor in both of those 
critical cities, and was well received here, 
The libretto and the score were both writ- 
ten by Miss Smythe. The story is an 
effective one, and the music is original 
and in many passages delightful. Some 
of the critics have found fault with the 





creation as ‘‘masculine’’ in quality, but 


j we all know that it would have been con- 


demned if they had declared that it was 
‘feminine’’ in its style or phrasirg. 

This is the season of club lunches, and 
annual receptions of various sorts. Last 
week, on Tuesday, March 10, the Society 
for Political Study gave the annual break- 
fast at the St. Denis. There was a large 
gathering of members and guests to do 
justice to the excellent menu. Mrs. Helen 
Clark, the retiring president, held the 
chair until the close of the proceedings, 
when she presented Mrs. Leroy Sunder- 
land Smith as the newly elected president. 
A number of brilliant speeches were made 


of wit and eloquence was so high that I 
could not help wishing that they could 
have been heard by the men who fancy 
that women are always dull and stupid in 
their public remarks. On Thursday oc- 
curred the annual breakfast of Portia, a 
club made up of women lawyers and those 
who have graduated from the Woman’s 
Law class. The president is Mrs. Helen 
M. Bent, and the proceedings began at 11 
o'clock, so that the luncheon followed in- 


proficient as speakers and as understand- 
ing law. 

On Monday, March 17, took place the 
most brilliant of all these functions, the 
annual breakfast of Sorosis at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, There was a reception in 
the beautiful Astor gallery, and the elabo- 
rate luncheon was served in the great ball- 
room. The tables were beautifully deco- 
rated with lilies and jonquils, and a band 
discoursed sweet music during the prog- 
ress of the repast. A pretty feature of 
the occasion was the bringing in of a 
monster cake, bearing on it thirty-five 
lighted candles, as this was the thirty-fifth 
birthday of Sorosis. In the cake was a 
ring, which entitled the finder to the gift 
of a pretty pewter tea kettle. 

The retiring president, Mrs, Denies T. S. 
Denison, in a graceful speech, presented 
the incoming president, Mrs. Charlotte B. 
Wilbour, who responded in a brief but 
charming address. Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette of California, the first vice-president 
of the General Federation, presented 
greetings from that body, and Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd of Amherst, Mass., spoke in 
pleasant vein. There were several other 
addresses, and. Mme. Louise Dotti, the 
well-known prima donna, sang delight- 
fully. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East Slat Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Woman's Marine Cooks’ and Stew- 
ards’ Beneficial Association is a new and 
rapidly growing organization, including 
only women who are employed on lake 
steamers. 


The defeat of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment in New Hampshire is no surprise to 
the friends of the cause, but they are re- 
joiced to have got so large a vote in its 
favor. — Boston correspondent Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, 


Among the leaflets just issued by the 
Woman’s Temperance Publishing Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., are two by Ellis 
Meredith, entitled ‘‘An Equal Suffrage 
Examination Paper,’’ part one and two. 
Price per hundred, 25 cents. 


President Grafton D. Cushing of the 
Boston Schoo) Board believes that school 
buildings should be used more extensive- 
ly. Ina recent address he said: 

We should make branch libraries of 
them in the evening, have theatricals, lec- 
tures, dancing; teach sewing, cooking, 
millinery and dressmaking. Make of the 
schools social centres. I know it takes 
money, but it is in the line of progress, 


Two women, Mrs. G. B. Evans and Mrs, 
H. S. Meyers, took the places of their hus- 
bands, non-union men at Kansas City, Mo., 
last week, and drove trucks about town 
in defiance of the striking transfer compa- 
nies’ drivers. They met no interference, 
but instead, the men lifted their hats as 
the women drove by, and cleared the way 
for their vehicles. 


Miss Agnes Repplier recently wrote: 
“The right of the woman taxpayer to vote 
is, and should be, wholly irrespective of 
apy qualification on her part, of any use 
she is likely to make of the privilege. It 
is not a question of expediency, but of 
justice’; and Dr. Harriet Judd says: “I 
believe most fully in equal rights and 
equal suffrage for men and women, with 
educational restrictions for both.’’—Phil- 
adelphia City and State. 


The handiwork of woman will make an 
important part of the exhibition of arts 
and crafts to be held in Rochester, N. Y., 
next month. Woman’s work will come 
from Berea College, Kentucky, from shops 
of Chicago and New York where most 
artistic work in bookbinding and leather 
tooling is done with feminine hands, from 
the squaws of the Western reservations in 
the shape of baskets and rugs, and from 
the noted potteries of the country where 











by guests and members, and the average | 


stead of preceding the speech-making, | appeal to every mother’s heart, 
Here, again, women showed themselves | 


women’s unique methods produce articles | 
of rare beauty. Decorated leather, em 
broideries, wood carving, textiles and 
stained glass are also included in the list 
of articles to be exhibited by craftswomen. 


The Brooklyn Eagle—whose editor nev- 
er loses a chance to strikea blow at woman 
suffrage—devotes two columns of the 
highest praise to the remarkable political 
work of Mrs. Mary C, Craig Bradford in 
Colorado, Her father, James B. Craig, 
the Eagle says, was formerly the great 
political leader of Brooklyn, known as 
“Warwick the Kingmaker,’’ and his 
daughter’s powers in this same line are a 
direct inheritance from the father. 


At Steinert Hall, on Wednesday, March 
25, at 8 P. M., aconcert will be given by 
Mrs. Edith Noyes Porter, for the benefit 
of the Home for Crippled Children. As- 
sisting artists will be the Boston Philhar- 
monic Sextette; Alice G. Eldridge, a 
“Prodigy Pianist’? (12 years old); Mr. Fred 
Mahbn, violinist; Mrs. Jeanette Noyes Rice, 
contralto, and Mr. George Parlser, tenor. 
Tickets $1. This beautiful charity should 


On a recent afternoon Miss Alice Long 
fellow received a party of eight Ojibway 
Indians, who are iu Boston in connection 
with the production of the Indian musical 
play ‘‘Hiawatha,"’ at the Mechanics’ Build. 
ing. Miss Longfellow was recently adopted 
by the Ojibway tribe, now settled on Can- 
adian soil near Sault Ste Marie, in recogni- 
tion of her father’s bringing the tribe into 
its present literary prominence in his cele- 
brated poem. Miss Longfellow bad in- 
vited a number of her Cambridge friends 
to meet the Indians. The Ojibways were 
driven out from Boston in full war panoply, 
and with their feathered head-dresses and 
war paint, and attiacted much attention. 
They keenly appreciated the opportunity 
of being received in the old Craigie home- 
stead. 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. few 
om and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


mmany. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iu different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





The Gilman School 


Also Called 
Cambridge School 


Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 





AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
4a T nt St. Teleph 077 Tre t Branch 








Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 23. 


“More Than Queen.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢, 600, 
Prices: { ieatinese. 10c., 25c., 50¢, 











Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough knowledge of the English 
language, she i» also qualified to be Trans- 
lator and Instructor. 


Boston, 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

3. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5 The Indians ofthe Western Slopes 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North ana@ 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 
in itself. 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ng. 

13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 

14. Our Place in Evolution. 

15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 
NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
Spanish America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, and others, Boston. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 





A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal. 
suffrage. 


EDI ORs: { HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
*) ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Epriors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 

First year on trial to new subscribers $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 26 
Six Months - - - - - - 1.2 
Per Annum - - - : 2.50 
Single copies - ae 05 


Sample copies of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 


“The best source of information upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information Wy ys what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Joun- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 
To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Bost»p, Mass, 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
ets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 








Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


HakrRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL : 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 





1908. 














QUATORZAIN. 


BY HENRY TIMROD. 


Most men know love but as a part of life; 

They hide it in some corner of the breast, 

Even from themselves; and only when they 
rest 

In the brief pauses of that daily strife 

Wherewith the world might else be not so 
rife, 

They draw it forth (as one draws forth a toy 

To soothe some ardent, kiss-exacting boy) 

And bold it up to sister, child or wife. 

Ab me! why may not love and life be one? 

Why walk we thus alone, when by our side 

Love, like a visible god, might be our guide? 

How would the marts grow noble! and the 
street, 

Worn like a dungeon floor by weary feet, 

Seem then a golden court-way of the Sun! 


THE FOUR WINDS. 
BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 


Wind of the North, 
Wind of the norland snows, 
Wind of the winnowed skies, and sharp, 
clear stars, 
Blow cold and keen across the naked bills, 
And crisp the lowland pools with crystal 
films, 
And blur the casement squares with glitter- 
ing ice, 
But go not near my love. 


Wind of the West, 
Wind of the few far clouds, 
Wind of the gold and crimson sunset lands, 
Blow fresh and pure across the peaks and 
plains, 
And broaden the blue spaces of the heaven, 
And sway the grasses and the mountain 
pines, 
But let my dear one rest. 


Wind of the East, 
Wind of the sunrise seas, 
Wind of the clinging mists, and gray, harsh 
rains, 
Blow moist and chill across the wastes of 
brine, 
And shut the sun out, and the moon and 
stars, 
And lash the boughs against the dripping 
eaves, 
Yet keep thou from my love. 





But thou sweet wind, 
Wind of the fragrant South, 
Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of 
rose,— 
Over magnolia blooms and lilied lakes 
And flowering forests come with dewy wings, 
And stir the petals at her feet, and kiss 
The low mound where she lies. 


-_<--— 


ENGLAND. 








BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING STETSON. 





Who comes to England not to learn 
The love for her his fathers bore, 
Breathing her air, can still return 
No kindlier than he was before, 
In vain for bim from shore to shore, 
Those fathers strewed an alien strand 
With the loved names that evermore 
Are native to our ear and land. 


Who sees the English elm-trees fling 
Long shadows where his footsteps pass, 
Or marks the crocuses that spring 
Set starlike in the English grass, 
And sees not, as within a glass, 
New England’s loved refiection rise,— 
Mists darker and more dense, alas! 
Than England's fogs are in his eyes. 


And who cau walk by English streams 
Through sunny meadows gently led, 
Nor feel as one who lives in dreams 
The wound with which his fathers bled,— 
The homesick tears which must, unshed, 
Have dimmed the brave, unfaltering eyes, 
That saw New Engiand’s elms outspread 
Green branches to her loftier skies? 


How dear to exiled hearts the sound 
Of little brooks that run and sing! 

How dear, in scanty garden ground, 
The crocus calling back the spring 

To Evglish hearts remembering! 
How dear that aching memory 

Of cuckoo cry and lark’s light wing! 
And for their sake how dear to me! 


Who owns not how, so often tried, 

The bond all trial hath withstood ; 
The leaping pulse, the racial pride 

In more than common brotherhood ; 
Nor feels his kinship like a flood 

Rise blotting every dissonant trace,— 
He is not of the ancient blood! 

He is not of the Island race! 





The Girl and the Dynamo. 


BY ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 





There was just one building in Park 
Ridge that had real attraction for Myrtle 
Horton, aside from home and church, and 
that building was the electric-light plant 
where her father and brother worked. 
There was hardly one day in seven when 
Myrtle’s bright face did not invade the 
gloom of the big building in which the 
power was geverated that furnished elec- 
tric light to five somewhat closely clus- 
tered suburban towns —Park Ridge, New- 
ton Centre, Dodge, Erie; and Cass. 

‘Electricity is the only thing in the 
world worth studying!’ Myrtle once de- 
clared, with conviction. “I know the 
pame and use of everything about the 


plant. I would not be afraid to talk to 
Mr. Edison himeelf.”’ 

Such was the girl’s rapture. It usually 
dropped to a wail of regret, “But there, 
I’m only a girl!’’ 

The working force at the plant was a 
small one. Dave Horton, his sén George, 
and Pieter Diedrich, Jr., son of the wealthy 
German, Pieter Diedrich, who was sole 
owner of the plant, carried on the work. 
Diedrich, Sr., knew nothing about elec- 
tricity and electric apparatus. He had 
bought the plant “for a song’ from a 
bankrupt company. Knowing that he 
could command the unusual capability of 
Dave Horton, he felt safe in his invest- 
ment. Thus, while Diedrich was ‘‘boss,”’ 
Dave had practical contro] of things. 

As for the two young men, George and 

Pieter, there is little to be said. They 
had their regular hours and their ‘‘stent.”’ 
These they discharged, and promptly col- 
lected their weekly stipends. It was a 
rare thing for either one to miss an hour’s 
rest or pleasure, or cut short a hot meal 
for the work’s sake. Such men are as 
common as seashore sand. Dave was un- 
common, Myrtle was a dainty counter 
part of Dave. 
Dave Horton had a genuine and warm 
affection for the plant. Shining order was 
the invariable accompaniment of his ad- 
ministration. No slumping or sliding 
where he was. His practised ear instant- 
ly detected the finest note of discord in 
the machinery. He counted no pains too 
great, would it but restore conditions to 
perfect working. More than one labor- 
saving—that is, in other words, speed-en- 
hancing — covtrivance about the plant 
was his invention. He bought or made 
his first-class tools, and used them and 
cared for them as any careful lady uses 
and cares for her embroidering outfit. 
Money, time, thought, strength, these he 
poured out freely as water that his work 
might excel. 

His son and his employer’s son called 
him — behind his back —a fool for his 
pains. Myrtle gloried in him, and urged 
him on, She watched him as sentimental 
girls gaze on heroes. To her alone Dave 
Horton talked freely of successes or 
failures. 

“T tell you, Myrt,’’ he said one day, ‘I 
have been a fool. The boys think I’m 
one now, the way I work for weeks’ 
wages when the old man can’t lift his fin- 
ger to show me how to do the work that’s 
helping to make him rich. If I'd been 
this kind of a fool thirty yearsago! If 
I’d been dead set to win when I was your 
age, why, girl, I could have worked be- 
side Edison to-day! But I was content to 
have food, clothes, and a good time—any- 
thing to slide through, the way your 
brother and young Diedrich are doing.” 
‘Oh, if I could have George’s chance!”’ 
cried Myrtle. ‘‘I’d make it up to you, 
daddy. Have I always got to cook and 
wash and sew, aud all the rest of it?’’ 

Dave Horton smiled—a sad smile that 
quieted the girl’s impatience. ‘I don’t 
know how we'd make out without you at 
the helm of the home-ship, Myrtle! No 
mother and no daughter about—but—if it 
was best for you—”’ 

“I’m selfish, daddy, awful selfish. But 
if you knew! I'd work twenty hours out 
of twenty-four, live on bread and milk, 
wear the oldest clothes—anything, if I 
could only make electricity my profession, 
my study, my passion! George has a pas- 
sion for collecting match-safes—tbhink of 
it! I have a passion for the secrets of 
electric power. I'd succeed, too. I feel 
it in every finger and toe. I love the ‘Big 
Girl’ so I could kiss her!”’ 

The ‘‘Big Girl’ was the largest of the 
three dynamos at the plant. 

“Well, sis, I’ll tell you,’?’ made answer 
Dave, gently and gravely. ‘“‘You just keep 
up a big thinking and noticing. Be ready. 
Hang around the ‘Big Girl’ all you please. 
Use my tools. Never mind if the boys 
laugh at you. No reason in the world 
why my girl shouldn’t be an electrician as 
well as my boy, if she wants to. Just be 
you ready; and some day, when your 
chance comes, jump at it. That’s where 
I missed. I was too easy-going—always 
‘going to.’ Don’t you want a book or so? 

Run in to the city, and look up what you 
want—there.”’ 

A bill found its way into Myrtle’s grimy 
palm—grimy from recent caresses be- 
stowed on the “Big Girl,’’ but naturally 
soft and rosy. She kissed her hero rap- 
turously, and from that time spent only 
such time at home as housekeeping duties 
actually demanded. She read and stud- 
ied, asked questions, made drawings, 
watched her father at his work, experi- 
mented no little on her own account, and 
once, when Diedrich, Jr., was sick, proved 
of real service to the plant. 

‘*Wish the boss would hire me regular- 
ly,’’ said Myrtle to her father. ‘Pieter 
wants to quit, says he hates the business. 
If I had bis place, I could forge ahead in 
great shape. Daddy! I’d save my money, 
and in two or three years go to a college, 
and—oh, what might not happen?”’ 

But Dave could not well apply to the 


Myrtle, neither would he consent to her 
securing one elsewhere. As for college, 
it was a financial impossibility for several 
reasons. 

It was the spring of the year—according 
to calendar. March had come in with 
lamb-like gentleness; but, as April drew 
near, his leonine possiblities developed. 
Those were bad days for electric-light 
wires, lamps, and poles. The three men 
at Diedrich’s plant were kept busy night 
and day. Then came a catastrophe. 

Dave was busy near the engine, the ma 
chinery doing its utmost by way cf speed. 
A great belt ripped apart with a noise 
that brought George and Pieter running 
from distant corners, one leaping to ‘‘shut 
her off,’’ the other to see what was the 
matter. One end of the flying leather 
caught Dave’s extended arms. They 
dropped limp at his side, broken as a 
child’s clumsy touch breaks its father’s 
pipe-stem. 

“I'll manage,’’ said the brave fellow, 
through his teeth, while Myrtle on one 
side and the doctor on the other were cut- 
ting away his sleeves by lantern-light, and 
five towns plunged in sudden darkness 
wondered what was the matter with the 
plant. “I can’t stop to be coddled. 
There isn’t a man to be had who can take 
my place. Get the bones set, and stand 
me on my feet. Myrtle can feed me. I 
can use my headpiece. I tell you’’—there 
was a note of pride through the tremor of 
pain—‘‘I can do more to-day, old as I am, 
with my two arms like this, than those 
two boys together if they each had four 
good arms.”’ 

It was so nearly true, and he was so 
brave, that ‘the boys’’ forgave the impli- 
cation on the spot. 

But courage cannot always overcome 

the demands of outraged nature. Dave 
had been overworking for a year. Fever 
set in, and before midnight he was a very 
sick man. The proprietor was hundreds 
of miles away. As Dave said, there was 
no one to take his place. The responsi- 
bility fell on the two young men. The 
severities of the season were such that 
not @ man could be found on short notice 
to help, even with the firing. 
‘Don’t worry, daddy dear,’’ said Myrtle, 
soothingly. She was so womanly that 
Dave’s fevered brain mistook her face 
once or twice for another that had van- 
ished from his sight years before. ‘‘The 
storm will soon be over. The boys can 
manage. They’re all right when they 
have to be, you know! And I can help. 
I cleaned the ‘Big Girl’ all by my lone- 
some last week. I understand everything 
about the switchboard—better than the 
washboard, daddy! And amperes are 
simpler than sewing. Just you drop 
things for a day or so, daddy dear!’’ 

**You’re a boy after my heart,’’ moaned 
her father, trying to smile; and, despite 
the burdens fallen upon her, Myrtle’s 
heart gave one leap for joy. 

Troubles flock. By morning that sec- 
tion of the State was in the wild grasp of 
a blizzard. At Dodge, a bridge for a rail- 
road, wagons, and foot-passengers over 
the ugly little Rising River had been made 
unsafe by the washouts and the later pil- 
ing drifts. The boys were happy over the 
fact that their enterprise—hustle, they 
called it—had got everything into shape, 
repairs all made, so that the five towns 
would have their regular, steady light the 
evening following the accident, when word 
came from Dodge that the arc-lamp hang- 
ing over the Rising River bridge had sus- 
tained injury by a falling tree. It ought 
to be repaired at once, as the bridge was 
in frequent use and in its present condi- 
tion was unsafe for travel, whether by 
man or by beast. The two trains for the 
night could make a détour delaying them 
but little, and the bridge need not be re- 
paired—indeed, could not be—till the 
storm abated. But the arc-light was a 
necessity. Such repairs were usually at- 
tended to by Dave personally. Had it not 
been his habit to take the brunt of things 
at all times, overtaxing his strength, per- 
haps he might have been able, even with 
two broken arms, to give the boys his 
presence and counsel in this emergency at 
the plant. 

Myrtle left a neighbor with her father, 
and herself carried an extra good hot sup- 
per through the storm to George and 
Pieter. She heard the news about the 
bridge with dismay. But she had Dave’s 
spirit, and quickly rallied. 

“Well, the arc’s got to be repaired. 
That’s all. One of you can do that, and 
the other take charge here. I can stay, 
too, in case any more belts go off.’’ She 
spoke bravely, though the thought of 
those broken arms made her shudder. 

‘*I’m not going to climb that pole alone 
in such a storm,’’ grumbled Pieter, dog- 
gedly, and George plainly echoed the 
grumble, adding: “The bridge ought to 
be closed. Red lanterns’ll do for to- 
night.”’ 

Myrtle’s eyes flashed. She remembered, 
and so did her brother, doubtless, how 
many, many times their father—no young 
man, he!—had climbed not one but half a 





conservative Dutchman for a place for 





But she controlled herscorn. There could 
not be two men like Dave. But there was 
a girl like him! 

**Then you two must take the horse and 
go to the bridge. You will not be long. I 
will take charge here. Mrs. Currie is 
with father. I'll telephone her. Father 
must think I’m out visiting or something. 
Hurry round!” 

Weaker minds always feel more com- 
fortable under leadership. Pieter’s face 
brightened. George felt something of 
shame. ‘‘What would the boss say?” he 
ventured, weakly. 

“The boss!’’ Now Myrtle’s scorn leaped 
out indeed. ‘Why don’t you think to 
some purpose? About the bridge, for ex- 
ample, or the plant, or father? I'll go and 
repair the arc. I’ve yet to climb a pole, 
but I’m neither a coward nor a—’’ 

There is no telling what she would have 
said next, had not her womanliness leaped 
uppermost and checked the hot words, 
**Shall I stay?’’ she asked. 

“I guess so,’’ faltered George. ‘It’s an 
awful storm. If you get scared, or—”’ 

“I do not scare easily. Besides, one 
can always shut down.”’ 

George had an uneasy feeling that she 
was still sarcastic, and that he deserved it 
all. 

The two went out, and Myrtle rang up 
Mrs. Currie with a vigorous hand. 

So she was left alone in the big, gloomy 
building, in charge of a heavy responsi- 
bility. Was this the ‘‘chance’’ Dave had 
told her to jump at? This had been 
thrust upon her. If only she might not 
fail, so that daddy dear would be proud 
of her! In that supreme hour she really 
had no higher ambition. To be a daugh- 
ter after his heart, to be brave and true, 
was enough for any girl to desire. 

She made the ‘‘rounds,’’ She had often 
done this, but never alone. If misgivings 
threatened to unnerve her, pride came to 
her rescue, reénforced by the tremendous 
responsibility that demanded every power 
she could summon for its full discharge. 
Everything was in order. Dave’s work 
could be taken up by another at any hour 
of the day or night and be found to be in 
the proverbial apple-pie order. Myrtle 
read the steam-guage with practised eye. 
Pressure all right. 

She came to a pause on the wooden rack 
before the switchboard. Her eye watched 
delightedly the slender dial fingers that 
indicated the measure of power, the volt- 
age, streaming in unbroken current from 
the dynamos to the hundreds of lights, 
great and small, in the four towns. Dodge, 
of course, was shut off, in darkness until 
the boys should return from repairing the 
arc. 

It was fearsome, for one unused, to 
stand near the switchboard with but a 
foot or so of space between himself and 
the shining metal parts charged with the 
live current which would be deadly if so 
much as a finger-tip completed a conduct- 
ing circuit. 

George had made such a connection one 
day. Ina moment of clumsiness he had 
ever so slightly come in contact with the 
live metal. He could not afterward clear- 
ly tell what happened. He was alone in 
the plant, as Myrtle was now. When his 
father returned, he found the place de- 
serted; and, almost certain there had 
been an accident, shut off the power and 
went out to find his son. The young man 
was sitting in the snow at the foot of a 
tree about a block away, dazed and nearly 
helpless. He remembered approaching 
the switchboard and a sudden, awful 
shock, which he could never describe, 
save by an involuntary shudder. 

This switchboard fascinated Myrtle, but 
not by the fascination of ignorance or 
fear. She had the heart and mind of a 
scientist. The great truths, visible 
through man’s mechanisms, thrilled her 
soul, The switchboard, which recorded 
man’s accurate measurements of a power 
he yet so little comprehends, was to the 
girl an open page more interesting thap 
any written by poet, historian, or nov- 
elist. 

While she dreamed there a minute or 
so, a door slammed. Sensitive, like her 
father, Myrtle heard the sound and lo- 
cated it despite the roar of the machinery. 
Could any accident have come to the boys 
that they had returned so soon? She 
stood beside the switchboard, waiting anx- 
iously. She had an instinct to guard that 
position—the lives of the two young men 
were in her hands. While they were at 
work among the wires of the arc, the cur- 
rent at Dodge must not be turned on. 

A man came hurriedly through the 
gloom of the building. He was barehead- 
ed. His arms were swathed in white. 
He was covered with snow. With a low 
cry of amazement Myrtle sprang to her 
father’s side. 

“Why, daddy—”’ 

But the keen eyes of the electrician 
were looking over her head. They were 
delirious eyes. Myrtle shivered. 

“Dodge is off!’’ he exclaimed. ‘*Who’s 
been so careless? You here, girl? Turn 
on Dodge —at once, do you hear?”’ 





dozeu poles alone, in such a storm as this. 


Myrtle’s panic swept away from her as 





it overcame her—instantly. She nestled 
close to her father, rubbing her cheek 
against his wet coat. ‘‘You blessed dad!" 
she murmured. ‘Sit down here a min- 
ute’’—she pushed him to a chair. ‘I’ve 
a story totell you. The—’’ 

“There! There! Let me up. Don’t you 
see Dodge is off? And that mass-meeting 
at the hall to-night. It’s worth my job. 
Where’s George? Pieter! O Piet!” 

Myrtle’s hands were icy cold. She laid 
one firmly on her father’s throbbing 
brow as she sat upon his knees, the other 


arm thrown about his shoulders. Thus 
she had often sat in happier hours. 
‘My darling, darling father! Listen to 


me—your own Myrtle. Don’t you know 
what an awful storm there is? The Dodge 
arc at the bridge had to be repaired, and 
the boys have gone. They must be at the 
work now. Everything is in perfect or- 


der. Come and see the fires, won't you?” 
But Dave tried to push her off. ‘Get 
up, Myrt!’’ he cried, impatiently. ‘How 


stupid you are! Will you turn on Dodge 
at once, or must I? My arms are broken 
—had a fight with the snow out there. 
But I can work with my teeth! Get 
away!’ 

Then Myrtle knew that she must over- 
come her father by sheer desperation, if 
nothing else would avail. At all risk to 
her own life, Dave must be kept away 
from the switchboard. If only the fires 


were low! If only she could reach the 
telephone! If only some one would come 
in! 


“Out of the way, Myrt! Dave Horton 
never failej on this job yet, and he’s not 
to be beaten now.”’ 

‘Father! The fires —they’re getting 
low—I can’t lift those heavy shovels, 
What if the steam gets down? Could you 
help me? George didn’t fire up before he 
went. Come, quick!”’ 

“Ill ’tend to him for this!’’ muttered 
the delirious man, as Myrtle rose to her 
feet with him, and gently pushed him 
toward the furnace-room. 

A great wave of relief rolled over her. 
There was but one door between the en- 
gine room and the furnace-room, Even at 
the risk of laming those dear arms for 
life, she must make an attempt to get her 
father at the coal. Then she would lock 
the door, locking them both out and leav- 
ing the machinery to roar on by itself till 
the boys returned. 

There was much risk in this, but none 
so great as to try to keep Dave away from 
the deadly switchboard by her unaided 
efforts. He was lithe, muscular, and in 
the strength of fever. If he touched the 
metals—if he turned on Dodge— 

Dave moved straight and swiftly to the 
coal-bin, As he bent over, trying to grasp 
the shovel, Myrtle flashed away from his 
side, slammed the heavy door, and locked 
it. Dave heard the sound, and bounded 
to her. In less time than it takes to 
write it, Myrtle wrenched the clumsy key 
from the lock and hurled it into the heart 
of the glowing furnace. 

“Great heavens, girl! Let me in! I 
forgot to turn on the lights!’’ shouted her 
father. 

“Oh, my poor daddy! My poor, sick 
father! Can’t you understand? Listen to 
Myrtle—”’ 

But even while she spoke a spasm of 
pain changed her father’s countenance, A 
groan escaped his lips. ‘‘My head!” he 
groaned. ‘‘Water! Water!”’ 

There was an old settle in one corner. 
Myrtle half led, half pushed, the suffering 
man toward it. He sank down, moaning. 

Myrtle ran to the outer door, and peered 
through the whirling snow. She saw a 
moving figure not far away, but too far 
for her voice to carry against the wind. A 
lighted Jantern hung near. She snatched 
it up, and rushed out again, swinging the 
light wildly. Her signal of distress was 
seen, and with inexpressible relief she 
saw the man make such haste toward her 
as he could through the drifts. 

It was their family physician. 

‘Miss Myrtle! You here? What is the 
matter?”’ 

Hurriedly the girl explained. There 
was no time to speak the admiration the 
doctor felt for the brave young woman be- 
fore him. 

‘‘And now, first?’? he asked, throwing 
aside his snow-weighted coat. 

“First, I must get intu the engine-room 
at once. Can you climb up and smasha 
window? There’s an extra key hanging 
over father’s desk. Get that and let me 
in. Then you must take care of him; he 
is a very sick man—poor, poor daddy!”’ 

In a few minutes the door was opened, 
and Myrtle made a hurried round. All 
seemed well. Then she went to the tele- 
phone, and found that the telephone-wires 
had not stood out the storm. She wanted 
to call up Mrs. Currie, and find out bow 
it was that her father had escaped from 
the house. 

While she was thinking anxiously of 
her brother, of the sick man groaning on 
the settle, of her own responsibility, the 
white figures of the two boys stumbled 
through the door, and, hurrying after 





them, Mrs. Currie, bareheaded just as she 
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had left the house to look for her charge. 
She cried aloud at sight of Dave Horton 
op the settle, and, wringing her hands, 
ran to Myrtle’s side. ' 

There were hurried, excited explana- 
tions, during which George held his sister 
close in his arms, and, in agitated humilia- 
tion and repentance, came to the manhood 
of noble resolve which Myrtle had so 
longed to see realized in him. 

“My cowardice is to blame for every- 
thing,” he said. ‘God helping me, I'll 
never put a woman, nor any one, into 
such a place of risk again for my sake. 
Come, Myrtle, you splendid sister, come 
home!” 

‘And leave Piet here alone?”’ 

But Pieter Diedrich, too, had been 
aroused by the heroism of that night, and 
he stoutly protested. “If a girl can run 
things alone, I guess I can.”’ But they 
all forgot to ‘‘turn on Dodge,” and bitter 
were the complaints that poured into the 
office of the Diedrich Electric Light Plant 
the next day. Pieter Diedrich, Sr., him- 
self was there to receive them, having re- 
turned unexpectedly from his trip. From 
the doctor, George, and his son he hearda 
story that moved even his phlegmatic 
nature to quick, warm praise. Then he 
called on his employee and the brave girl 
who watched beside him. 

“[ want to talk with you,” he said 
briefly to Myrtle. 

She was half afraid of his blunt ways, 
and feared also that in some way blame 
would come to Dave. She could not see 
how, unless it was on the ground of his 
own strength, not employing help enough, 
and so making more probable such an 
emergency as the one just past. 

She was prepared to meet the proprie- 
tor fairly and squarely, and tell him that 
her father’s ambition and ability to crowd 
into each day the duties of two or three 
men was nobler than his employer’s dog- 
ged insistence that the plant should grind 
out no less than so many dollars each 
month and as many more as possible. 
Her father’s ambition realized his em- 
ployer’s demand. 

Myrtle was thus not prepared for the 
questions put to her by this Dutchman, 
who, she had supposed, cared nothing for 
aught save money. She answered the 


_ catechism patiently, eagerly, whenever 


Dave’s record was to be made. - 

‘Well!’ ejaculated Diedrich, Sr., at 
length, ‘‘Itcomes to this: Dave Horton is 
a big man in a small place, eh?’’ 

‘No place is small, sir, where duty is to 
be discharged,’’ answered Myrtle warmly. 

‘Ah, child! You don’t understand. It 
is small to be hired when you ought to be 


hiring. That is all. Now! You saved 
my boy’s life. Your brother’s life. Your 
father’s life. Eh? Yes! Yes! It isthe 


same as if each owed his life to you. Now 
Iam rich. What—”’ 

Myrtle sprang to her feet. Scorn 
flashed in her eyes and curled her crim- 
son lips. 

“Nothing!” she cried. ‘I didn’t do 
half what my splendid father dues every 
single day to make dollars for you!”’ 

“Tuc! tut! tut! Sit down, little one.’’ 
The old man’s voice was tender. Myrtle’s 
face crimsoned, and she dropped back to 
her chair. 

‘See. I am older than Dave Horton. 
Out there in the cemetery are four graves 
—my wife and my three little girls. I 
would like to make one girl happy in 
their place, if I could. But for you, my 
Pieter might be out there, too. I’ve been 
watching that Dave for a longtime. He 
knows everything about the business. [ 
have money only. I thought I would 
make him my partner. Would he accept 
that?”’ 

Myrtle nodded. She could not speak. 

‘I hoped Pieter would take hold. He 
says last night finished him for electricity. 
He is going on a farm. He’s slow like 
me. Now, for you—” 

Again Myrtle was on her feet, not in 
scorn this time. Her heart beat madly. 
She did not know how beautiful she 
looked to the lonely old Dutchman whose 
treasures lay in the cemetery. 

“O, Mr. Diedrich! Won’t you—please 
—let me take Piet’s place? Truly, truly, 
I can do the work. Not the outside work, 
of course, but lots of things inside. I 
love the plant. Last night couldn’t scare 
me! If daddy’s to be your partner, 
couldn’t I be his partner? And then I 
could study and—”’ 

“Tut! tut! Sit down, child! You’re 
too fast fora slowold man. There. Now 
tell me all about it, like you was one of 
those girls out there,” waving his hand 
toward the snow-heaped cemetery down 
the road. 

So she opened her heart, and a father’s 
heart listened. He could not quite see 
why wheels and currents, voltage and am- 
péres, dynamos and switchboards and 
transformers, should so fascinate a girl; 
but, since they did, why not? And the 
“Why not?’ won the day. 

When Dave and the broken arms began 
to regain their wonted strength, Pieter 
Diedrich, Sr., took his partner in his car- 
tiage to the plant. Myrtle was with them, 





and there the old man led her intoa snug 
office partitioned off from the noise and 
dirt. There was a handsome desk per- 
fectly fitted out. In an opposite corner 
was a ‘‘work-bench,”’ beside it a “*kit’’—a 
fine outfit of an electrician’s special needs 
in tools and fixtures. A bookcase held a 
few choice works on electricity. Brilliant 
drop-lights drove the shadows out of ev- 
ery corner. A telephone stood on the 
desk. 

“My partoer’s partner!’’ announced the 
senior member of the firm, Diedrich, Hor- 
ton, and Company, leading Myrtle to the 
handsome desk chair. 

Then Myrtle kissed the old man, and 
he turned away to hide an uncontrollable 
tear. 

‘Don’t thank me!”’ he protested. “‘What 
could I know about it? Your father and 
the boys did it all for what you did that 
night!’’ 

But Myrtle knew whose generous hand 
had supplied the needed dollars, and 
whom to thank for the generous check 
that came to her as salary each month, 
although her father and George, together 
with ‘‘the boss,” saw to it that nine tenths 
of her time was spent only in such work 
as best hastened on the preparation she 
was earnestly making to enter college and 
become in future days a disciple of Edi- 
son.—Christian Endeavor World. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OKLAHOMA. 
A DISCONTENTED FEW. 
OKLAHOMA City, MARCH 12, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Some time has elapsed since election, 
the time of relief to all candidates. On 
that election day I posted at the voting 
place in my township a bill with the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

“Ok aboma women should vote on 
equal terms with men, as in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho. ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.’ ”’ 

I went to the polls myself to post it, 
and, of course, all were anxivus to see 
what my business was, and as soon as my 
bill was up, all present came to inspect ir. 
It was posted between the doors of the 
school (a county schoolhouse), and it re- 
mained there the greater part of the fore- 
noon. The writer thought that people 
would not care to look at it except as they 
passed in to cast their ballots. But, far 
beyond my anticipation, there was a 
group of men looking at it, und comments 
pro and con continually. Of course, as it 
is against the law for a voter to be within 
a specified number of feet of the polls, 
one of the judges of election requested 
the husband of the writer to remove the 
bill to the coal-house, the place of con- 
gregation. 

It seems to me that women are the 
most unfortunate beings when it comes to 
injustice, for reasons I am about to write. 
For the past two years I have asked our 
county treasurer to record my taxes as 
paid under protest, since “taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny.’”’ But he 
refused to comply with my request. 
When asked if my taxes did not help pay 
his salary the same as any vther individ- 
ual’s, he said: ‘‘Yes, but he couldn’t do 
it.’’ 

I next applied to our county assessor 
for the assessorship of my township and 
one adjacent. After having my com- 
petency satisfactorily recommended, he 
saw fit to decide against me, and put in a 
man in my stead. Later I was informed 
of the reasons, It was the first time a 
woman had applied for such a situation, 
so he was at a loss to know what to do. 
Last, because I was a married woman, 
The former county official was a Demo- 
crat, the latter a Republican, 

In my estimation my last experience 
was the most lamentable. 

I wrote three letters to England—my 
first last July—so that I might be consid- 
ered as an applicant from Oklahoma for 
a Cecil Rhodes Scholarship. Finally I re- 
ceived a reply to two of my letters. One 
informed me that it was not intended for 
lady students; the other gave me, as I 
thought, a little encouragement. 

Immediately after came the convention 
of the professors of the State universities 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas at Kansas City, which determined 
that the president of each State univer 
sity should decide or select the applicant 

I next proceeded to write to our presi 
dent, Prof. D. R. Boyd, at Norman, O. T. 
He wrote me women were not eligible to 
the Rhodes Scholarship for the reason 
that Oxford University is not open to 
women, but that he regretted the dis- 
crimination against my sex. I do not 
wish to impress the readers of your paper 
as being of a pessimistic turn of mind. I 
do these various Shings to let people know 
that I am alive, and especially alive to the 
suffrage cause. 

In conclusion let me state that we have 
had school suffrage in Oklahoma for the 
past eight or ten years. I hope the Na- 
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tional Woman Suffrage Convention will 
remember our beautiful Territory when it 
is convened at New Orleans. 

If we have another Territorial Legis- 
lature I trust that the National American 
W. S. A. will again help us to bring it be- 
fore that body, and if we become a State 
we would also appreciate the assistance. 
I for one am exceedingly anxious about 
it. ANNA LASKEY. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 96.) 
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Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, Bostor. 








NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 


The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1875. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHo.p UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
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trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tsa wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
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and Verse, compiled by Ruv. Anna 

. SHaw, Atice Stonz BLacKwetu, and 

Lucy E. AntHoxy. For sale at Woman’s 

JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Sociad 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thr ¢! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescue. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I cap 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yors 


Bounp VoLuMEs or THE PHILANTHROPIS?. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THr PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 


prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. ——— 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E)] Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G P.A., Chleaso Ill. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M- 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

'By invitation of the Dorchester Wo- 
man’s Club the Massachusetts Federation 
will meet in the Dorchester High School, 
corner of Washington and Centre Streets, 
Dorchester, on Wednesday, April 8, at 
10.30 A. M. Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, 
author of “Education and the Larger 
Life,”’ will speak on ‘‘The Birthright of 
Chi dhood’’; Prof. Charles Zueblin, of 
Chicago Univerity, on *‘Democratic Art,”’ 
and Prof. Sanford Bell on ‘'The Influence 
of Heredity and Environment.”’ 


The Woman’s Educational and Indus- | 


trial Union of Boston announces two so- 
ciological lectures, to be given in the New 
Century Building, the first by Miss Jane 
Addams 6f Hull House, Chicago, on Mon- 
day, March 23, at3 P. M., on ‘*The Pres- 


ent Day Attitude Toward Social Prob- | 


lems,’”’ and on Monday, April 13, Prof. E. 


H. Griggs is to lecture on “The Ethics of | 


Social Reconstruction,”’ 

The Maine Federation is asking that an 
appropriation be made for a department 
of forestry by the Legislature, and also 
for a chair of forestry in the University of 
Maine. 





One of the oldest club women in the 
State of Colorado is Miss Eddy of Fort 
Collins. Miss Eddy is sixty-five years old, 
and for twenty years has been in the real 
estate business. No one in northern Col- 
orado, it is said, knows more than she 
about the soils of the Stat», the crops, and 
the irrigation systems of the country. 

Kansas club women have united in an 
effurt to make manual training a part of 
the Kansas schvol system, from the kin- 
dergarten to the time when the pupil is 


ready for the university. The organiza- | 


tion which has the matter in hand is the 
Social Science Department of the State 
Federation. Six thousand homes are rep- 
resented by these club women, who are 
determined that their State shall no long- 


er be behind others in what is now ac- | 
knowledged an important part of educa. | 


‘tion. 





About thirty clubs are affiliated with | 


the Local Council of Women of Rochester, 
N.Y. At the annual meeting held recent- 
ly, Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, who has been 
chairman of the school suffrage committee 
during the past year, was elected presi- 
dent. In regard to the work for school 
suffrage for women, the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. W. Rosenthal, said: ‘*The 
women of Rochester have no political affil- 
fations, n> politic’l debts to pay, and no 
axes to grind, and, therefore, their votes 


and their influence would be cast for the | 


best good of the Rochester schools. I 
urge and appeal to you to go back to your 
clubs and ask ‘your club to lend its influ- 
ence to the support of this laudable 
measure.’’ 

The club women of Evanston, IIl., have 
undertaken to raise $30,000 toward the 
fund required to purchase a site for a new 
library building that has been offered to 
the city. 

The New Century Club of Philadelphia 
celebrated its 24th anniversary on March 
12. Amoug the guests was Miss Kate 
MacKouight, the only woman school direc- 
tor in Pittsburg, Pa. Mr. Rudolph Blank- 
enburg, of Philadelphia, commended the 
work of the club, and spoke of the need 
of the ballot for women, 


Paris bas just organized a “union of | it. 


French mothers,” on lines similar to the 
mothers’ congresses and child study cir- 
cles in the United States. It aims, among 


her things, *.” he f 
other ings, Civil passage o 


laws for the Jothers, and to 
make cov “4! — dy during the 
final. ~¢ttain, and libs 4, An unusual 


nh “0 to $1,500. Norm," waver, provides 
Many *fnishing of necessities, comforts, 


and medical aid to poor mothers during | 


their confinement. 

The Eclectic Club of New York dis- 
cussed segregation, which it called a 
“Chicago fad,’’ at a recent meeting. A 
club member, who'is quoted as ‘‘coming, 
of course, from the West,’”’ said that the 
*“‘matches made in college surpassed the 
best thing heaven could do, for it was 
merely following nature’s trail.’’ The 
club upheld her view by voting to do all 
it could to belp the cause of coéducation, 

Mrs. Washington Roebling died on 
March 1, at Trenton, N. J., in her 60th 
year. Her husband succeeded his father, 
John A. Roebling, as engineer of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, on the latter’s sudden 
death in 1869, and was himself stricken 
with caisson fever in sinking the founda- 
tions of the bridge, and in 1872 he became 
an invalid. 


acquainted with the details of the great 
work, managed the work, Her task was 
accomplished with extraordinary success, 
and she was the first woman to cross the 
bridge on its completion, May 27, 1883. 
She had been on the bridge in nearly 
every stage of its building. Mrs. Roebling 
was the daughter of General Sylvanus 
Warren, and sister of General G. K. War- 
ren, commander of the Fifth Army Corps 
ia the Civil War. Since her engineering 
work she had been prominent in women’s 
clubs, Sorosis, the N. Y. State Federation 
and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
‘tion. She had lately done literary work. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 





MONTHLY LETTER, MARCH, 1903. 

The newly-constituted Business Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts W. S. A. met 
on Friday, March 6, at 3 Park Street, Miss 
Blackwell in the chair. 

One of the chief questions to be decided 
was whether the offer of Miss Goring, a 
milliner, to rent one room should be ac- 
cepted, It was voted to accept Miss Gér- 
ing as a tenant and give her immediate 
possession. The moving of the Associa- 
tion to Marlboro’ Street began at once, 
the JoURNAL staying at 3 Park Street. 


ORGANIZATION, 
Mrs. Page reported that North Reading 
had been visited, nine women voted, and 
the minister and his daughter attended 


the suffrage hearing. Reading has chosen | 


@ woman to the school board, with the 
help of the pew League tnere, At Wal- 
pole a storm prevented a meeting, but the 
organizer got well acquainted with the 
hostess. An organization meeting was 
held at Mrs. Schlesinger’s with two ladies 
from Springfield. 
MEETINGS. 

Fifty dollars was appropriated for the 

committee on meetings. 


ENROLMENT, 

10,973 enrolment cards have been re- 
turned, representing 254 cities and towns. 
This represents the work of one year. In 
eight years the Antis have collected about 
10,000 names, representing only 205 towns, 


| SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


Mrs. Boland reported for the committee 
on school suffrage: 

‘“‘T have sent out 31 letters asking when 
the election took place, if they could have 


a public or parlor meeting to stimulate | 


re sistration and if they wished for assist- 
ance. I received 24 replies, indicating 
activity in several directions. 


others the work was to be done by person- 
'al visits. In several cases the Leagues 
were codperating with the W. C. T. 
Unions, having united on candidates for 
school committees. 


| for literature. 


wealth’’ were sent out. 
letters advice was asked, and special difli- 
culties mentioned. These letters were 
answered to the best of my ability. Miss 


| Hall went to Natick and spoke most ac- 





| 


| England State. 


| ceptsbly at a school suffrage meeting. I 


am going there next Monday evening and to 
West Brookfield next Wednesday to speak 
at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


Mrs. Livermore presided at the Fort- 
nightly, and announced that it would be 
the last Fortnightly held at 3 Park Street, 
as one room was now rented. The time 
and place of the next meeting will be an- 
nounced later. Rev. E. A. Horton gave an 
interesting and inspiring address on ‘*The 
American Spirit.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


New Hampshire gave 12.000 votes for 
the suffrage amendment,and 19,000 against 
This is the largest proportional vote 
for woman suffrage ever cast in any New 
In Rbode Island, 
amendment received only about one vote 
in five. 
referendum less than one man in three 
voted to give women even municipal suf- 
frage. In New Hampshire, much more 
than one man in three voted to give them 
full suffrage. This shows the growth of 
public opinion, even in conservative New 
England. The large vote is the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that New 
Hampshire has been regarded as the 
deadest State in New England on this 
question, and for years, until recently, 
was the only New England State without 
a Suffrage Association. 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 





=_——_ 


RHODE ISLAND. 


On March 5, the Senate committee on 
special legislation gave a hearing in behalf 
of numerous petitions for the enactment 
of a law to give womeu the power to vote 
for presidential electors in this State. 

Mrs. Ardelia Cook Dewing, president of 
the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, spoke first, briefly. 

Governor Garvin spoke of the Western 
States, where the power of franchise had 
been granted to women with the best of 
results, and he thought the same good 








From his room on Brooklyn | women were given the right to vote. 


results in Rhode Island might come if 
He 


Heights he directed by the aid of field | was heartily in favor of the granting of 
glasses the construction of the bridge, 
and Mrs. Roebling, who had made herself 





In some | 
cases special meetings were to be held, In | 


Two Leagues asked | 
for a speaker, and seven or eight asked | 
Two or three hundred | 
| copies of **The Schools and the Common- | 
In many of the | 


the | 


In Massachusetts on the so-called | 


Blackwell, Amasa M. Eaton, Louis F. 
Angell, Rev. Clay McCauley, Hon. Francis 
Gallagher, Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, State 
president of the Woman s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles and 
Mrs. Jeanette M. French. No one ap- 
peared against the petition. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of the 
County of Philadelphia is endeavoring to 
create and keep up local interest in the 
cause through the formation of ‘*Tens,” 
| which meet regularly through the winter 
| at the homes of the members. The “Ten”’ 
formed and led by Mrs. Margaret Klingel- 
smith has this winter been discussing ob- 
jections to woman suffrage. An objec- 
tion having been made by a woman be- 
cause of her belief in socialism, a social- 
ist member of the Suffrage Society, Miss 
S. Innes-Forbes, was asked to give her 
views on the question to the mem ers of 
the ‘‘Ten’’ and their friends. Th: meet- 
ing was held at the home of Dr. Elizabeth 
Baer, 415 South Ninth Street, Philadel- 
phia, whose pleasant parlors were filled 
with the guests of the ‘‘Ten,’’ and Miss 
Forbes in a very charming way showed, 
that like other movements of the day, the 
movement which she advocates strongly 
upholds the enfranchisement of women. 

After the talk the guests were invited 
to the dining-room, where refreshments 
were served, and the remainder of th2 
evening was devoted to social enjoyment. 








ILLINOIS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
Great effort is being made to secure the 
influence of women in the Chicago mayor- 
alty campaign. A ‘Seat Seekers League”’ 
of women is being organized by Mayor 
Harrison’s campaign committee, to offset 
the influence of the Strap Hangers League 
organized for John M. Harlan, one of the 
| Republican candidates. Mr. Harlan had 
| @ special meeting for women at McVick- 
| er’s Theatre on Tuesday. In urging them 
| to work for his election he said: 
| “Make the men take a broom and a 
| 
| 
} 


hose and clean the city; make the men 
abate the smoke nuisance; make the men 
afford the women all over the city better 
police protection; make the men give the 
women at least an occasional seat in the 
| street cars, or longer straps when you are 
compelled to be a strap-hanger. 

“The women suffer more than the men 
from all these present evils and shortcom- 
ings of our city government. What I 
wish to suggest is that the women of 
Chicago, who are the greatest sufferers 
from bad government, make themselves 
miserable about it, and make their hus- 
bands so miserable by their continuous 
cross-fire of questions as to the purpose 
of a city government, that the easiest and 
most comfortable and quickest way out of 
the trouble will be for the men to stop 
playing politics and give the women what 
| they want—namely, a clean and decent, 

safe and comfortable city to live in. 

“The condition of our municipal govern- 
ment is admittedly acute. If you women 
will keep on demanding good government 
| at the hands of the men until your own 
domestic situation is acute, then the fight 
is won. Practically every problem now 
before this community touches the wom- 
en and children more vitally than it does 
the men. 

“Take the traction question. Who is 
so much interested in having more cars 
and more seats and fewer straps, and 
longer straps, as the women? In all our 
| discussions of the street car problem we 
| have to reckon with the American restless 
| unwillingness to wait for the next car; 
but we must see to it that the next car 
comes so soon that many will wait in or- 
der to have some chance of getting a seat, 
and so leave room for some woman in the 
first car to at least hang on to a strap with 
a reasonable degree of comfort without 
having her sense of personal dignity and 
womanly propriety outraged. 

“You women whose daughters are com- 
pelled to make such frequent use of the 
street cars, how long will you stand the 
present state of affairs? During a large 
portion of every day no young girl can 
use the street cars without having every 
feeling of maidenly modesty affronted, 
and perbaps blunted. Take the question 
of our dirty streets and the smoke nui- 
sance. How every housekeeper in Chica- 
go groans over our dirty streets and the 
smoke nuisance. 

“It is dirt to the right, dirt to the left, 
dirt in front of them, dirt behind them. 
It is ever the same everlasting cry of our 
women, ‘Give us aclean city.’ The very 
glass in the windows seems full of pores, 

‘*How often some of the poorer wumen 
of this city have to go about without es- 
cort. Who is so vitally interested, there- 
fore, as the women in a more perfect and 
more efficient police protection?” 

Why not give women an opportunity to 
exert their full influence directly for good, 





Other speakers were Mr. Henry B. 


| the petition. 


give them the ballot instead of urging 
them to use an indirect influence upon 
men who admit such unsatisfactory results 
of their own exclusive management of 
municipal affairs? Men say, See what a 
bad city government we men have carried 
on. Dv try to persuade us to do better; 
influence us to give the city better police 
protection; implore us to “stop playing 
politics and give the women what they 
want—namely, a clean and decent, safe 
and comfortable city to live in.” Only 
when women have the ballot will they be 
able to wield effective influence for good 
municipal government. 
CATHARINE WavuGH McCULLOCH. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

THe WARREN POLITICAL Stupy 
LEAGUE invited Mrs. Esther F. Boland of 
South Boston, to address the West Brook- 
field Farmers’ Club on ‘Ladies’ Day,” 
March 11, at the West Brookfield town 
hall. The day was rainy, but about 150 
people listened to the talk on schools and 
school suffrage, and the greatest pleasure 
was expressed by many euthusiastic hear- 
ers. Mrs. Boland showed the need of 
woman's assistance in educational affairs. 
and the good results that have followed 
when she has taken a proper interest in 
their managemeut. At the close of her 
winning and convincing address, Mrs. Bo- 
land urged the women to register to vote 
at the April town meetings. Meeting one 
of her hearers afterwards, she said to your 
reporter, “I see that I onght to register, 
and I am going to do so at the first oppor- 
tunity.” JuLIA M. Hitcucock, 

Sec. Warren Political Study League. 





— 


‘THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Another evidence of 
the enterprise of the management of the 
Castle Square Theatre is found in the an- 
nouncement of the five-act drama by Emile 
Bercerat, ‘‘More Than Queen,”’ as the 
coming week’s attraction at this honse. 
It will be remembered that Julia Arthur 
made this play the success of one of her 
seasons, and that the great scenes of the 
Napoleonic era aroused immense enthus- 
iasm wherever it was presented. The op- 
portunities afforded in this production for 
elaborate stage settings, costumes and 
minor accessories will be fully improved, 
and the demands of the play, aow given 
for the first time at popular prices, will 
be equally well met. ‘‘More Than Queen”’ 
is announced for only a single week, with 
the usual distribution of souvenir boxes 
of chocolate bonbons at the Monday mat- 
inée, 





GRAND OPERA Hovuss.— “ Saved from 
the Sea,’’ which will be presented next 
week, is a melodrama that will hold the 
interest of any audience, It is based up- 
on the usual story of an honest man’s 
suffering caused by the villany of another, 
who is incensed at the happiness of his 
victim. Dan Ellington, a fisherman, and 
the hero, is accused of having murdered 
one of his companions, when the crime 
has been committed by Peter Scalcher, 
who is trying to secure for Richard Fen- 
ton, a fortune which would have been 
Fenton’s had not Nancy Ellington, the 
heir to the property, survived a shipwreck 
and married Dan. Ellington is sentenced 
to be hanged, and is only saved by the 
failure of the mechanism of the scaffold 
to perform its work. The chaplain pro- 
tests against any further torture, and the 
sentence is commuted to life imprison- 
ment in the quarries of Portland. This 
incident actually occurred in England in 
1885. The scenes inv the quarry, the final 
escape of Dan and the murderef, and the 
latter’s confession, by which Fenton is 
sent to jail, are all graphically told, and 
the play ends—as ali such plays should 
end—in the reunion of the separated lov- 
ers. That clever and talented young act- 
ress, Miss Laura Hulbert, will be seen in 
the title role of Nancy Ellington, the hero- 
ine, supported by a company of capable 
and selected artists. Matinees will be 
given as usual on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 


TREMONT THEATRE.—Within a compar- 
atively short time now, theatre patrons of 
Boston will enjoy the rare pleasure of 
greeting Mrs. Fiske in her great play, 
‘*Mary of Magdala.’’ Mrs. Fiske will be 
seen at the Tremont Theatre, Monday, 
March 30, in the course of her brief spring 
tour in her great production. One of the 
remarkable things about ‘‘Mary of Mag- 
dala”’ has been the spontaneous praise it 
has received fromall sources. It is doubt- 
ful if there ever before has been a dra- 
matic event that has inspired the volume 
of comment and description that has 
marked this drama. The great theatre 
public has found in ‘‘Mary of Magdala”’ a 
drama to inspire and deeply impress as 
well as one that touches the more imme- 
diate love of the pictorial and the pictur- 
esque. The large audiences that have 





eee 


thronged the Manhattan Theatre, New 
York, during the long run of “Mary of 
Magdala” have been truly cosmopolitan 
audiences, showing all sorts and condi- 
tions of persons. One of the secrets of 
the appeal of the play, aside from its 
great dramatic strength and the marvel. 
ous beauty of its picturing, isthe work in 
it of Mrs. Fiske, who, as the Magdalene, 
far surpasses all of her former work as an 
actress, 
—_o_—_ 


“HIAWATHA” IN BOSTON. 

One of the most interesting spectacular 
productions ever given in Boston was 
that which opened Wednesday afternoon, 
March 18. For the first time in the ex- 
perience of New England, Longfellow’s 
master-piece ‘‘Hiawatha’’ was interpreted 
by descendants of the men about whom 
the poem was written. There are about 
thirty-five of these Ojibways who play the 
priocipal parts in the musical drama of 
‘‘Hiawatha.’’ Theo there are several 
white soloists, a chorus of sixty and an 
orchestra of forty five pieces. 

Taken all in all, the production of the 
native Indian play is vastly entertaining, 
The Indians themselves enter into the 
spirit of the poem thoroughly, every one 
of them from little Adam, who imperson- 
ates young Hiawatha, to old Nokomis, 
seeming to be imbued with the spirit which 
dominated the master-mind who made 
famous the old Ojibways. 

“Hiawatha” will be performed in 
Mechanics’ Building every afternoon and 
evening until March 31, A series of spe- 
cial nights have been arranged, includ- 
ing a Red Man’s night for Saturday, March 
21, a Dartmouth College night, a Harvard 
night, in honor of Mr. Burton, the com- 
poser of ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ and a Daughters of 
the Revolution night. 








WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1, ’°99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood, $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for 35400. Price, $5000. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


TRIP TO EUROPE. 


A strictly private party, limited to 15 
members, will leave New York June 27th, 
per North German Lloyd Line, visiting 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany (The 
Rhine), France and England. Duration of 
tour 77 days. For further information 
address Mrs, VIRGINIA D. YOUNG, 

FAIRFAX, S. C 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 








Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. Mon- 
day, March 23, 3 P.M. Education Committee. 
Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, will 
py! on the Present Day Attitude toward So- 
cial Problems. To accommedate the Club House 
Corporation, the Club Tea will be changed to the 
fourth Monday. Tea tickets must be obtained 
from Mrs. F. G. Wren, Tufts College, Mass., be- 
fore March 20. 





ARMENIAN DENTIST, able to speak Eng- 
lish, but unable to practise here for want of a 
license, would be gee of any kind of work he 
can get, to support his family. Well recommend- 
ed as to character. Address Y. BARCYGHIAN, 626 
Shawmut Ave., Boston. 





ARMENIAN YOUNG LADY, newly arrived, 
speaking some English, would like to go into a 
good bome as a member of the family, and help 
with the housework in return for lessons in ae 
lish. Address A. P., care Mrs. 8. Selian, 44 Fal- 
mouth St., Boston. 





ROOMS TO LET.—Near Symphony Hall, N 
E. Conservatory of Music. Visitors to thi scity 
can obtain desirable well heated rooms by the 
day or week, convenient to cars. Telephone 
Reference, Address. E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addres 
Mrs. Aylott, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 











Miss M. 









clean, honest city government? Why not 





144 Tremont Street, 


ANNOUNCES AN OPENING OF 


Ladies’ Black Silk Stocks. 


— ALSO — 


White Cotton STOCKS and Hand Embroid’d COLLARS *, CUFFS 


F. Fisk, 
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